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for Larger, HandsomerTULIPS 
| Buy lop Size DUICH Bulbs 


Divect fromHolland Growers 


BACKED BY GENERATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


You can easily grow handsome Tulips with chalices as 
wide as teacups, and even deeper. Plant our Top-Size 
Bulbs, the largest size the market affords. These are the 
cream of the crop, grown in our own Nurseries at Hille- 
gom, Holland, under the personal supervision of Peter 
Van Bourgondien. 
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For centuries, the world’s finest Tulip Bulbs have been 
produced in Holland. For generations, the Van Bourgon- 
diens have been bulb growers, treasuring every bit of 
tulip lore and passing it on from father to son. There are 
no finer Tulip Bulbs produced anywhere in the woald than 
at the Van Bourgondien Bros. Nurseries. 


EAS her te | wetter estes go EN RS Top-Size Tulip, Hyacinth, 
Daffodil and Crocus Collections 


MAJESTIC GIANT DARWINS 
60 Top-Size (Exhibition Size) Bulbs, 6 Each of 


From Planting Time to 
Harvest Time We Exercise 
Control Over Quality 


Every step in planting, culti- BO Goeetetemew Varnetiass occ c ccc cccccccvcene $3.40 
vating, harvesting, grading 120 Bulbs, 12 Each of 10 Varieties ............ $6.50 
and curing the Bulbs is under 250 Bulbs, 25 Each of 10 Varieties ............ $12.00 


the supervision of a member 
of our firm. From Holland, 
the Bulbs are shipped di- 
rectly to our Long Island 
warehouse, 


Tall, stately Tulips in wide color range. Bartigon, fiery 
crimson; Clara Butt, salmon-pink; Farncombe Sanders, 
brilliant scarlet; Faust, purple-maroon; Inglescombe 
Yellow, rich golden; Matchless, soft pink; Pride of 
Haarlem, rose-carmine; Princess Elizabeth, pink; Rev. 
PG pe. H. Ewbank, soft lavender violet, flushed silver gray; 

“ESE tay William Pitt, dark crimson. Every variety packed 
separately and labeled. 


SKILLFULLY ASSORTED GIANT DARWINS 
100 Bulbs, $3.80 1,000 Bulbs, $36.00 


The finest named varieties, carefully assorted to give full color range 
and a beautiful garden effect. Unlabeled. Excellent for mass display and 
for cutting. 








DAFFODILS For Mass Display | Special BEDDING HYACINTHS 
Oe hee Ginee 1 ooo iat eee 30 Bulbs, 3 each of 10 Distinct... . 
Daffodils included in this collection BE sb nietec an enawewed ea $2.50 
are standard named varieties un- 60 Bulbs, 6 Each of 10 
labeled. Purchased separately they Ne ass ‘antcctaes is to eta ethan, ws $4.75 
would cost you several times as 120 Bulbs, 12 Each of 10 
much. A ; SEE" tei msqiu tea ed dein ee $9 00 
Varieties and sizes especially suited 
to the “natural” garden. Hardy These are the largest size used for 
self-multiplying. Planted in odd bedding. They will produce large 
corners in full sun or partial shade, trusses thickly studded with huge 
they will bloom year after year. wax-like flowers. 

(00 GIANT-FLOWERING CROCUS, $2.30 
500 Bulbs for $11.50 1,000 Bulbs for $22.00 


Finest Assorted Varieties—Plant These Freely for Early Spring Bloom 
A new and superior race, producing enormous flowers. White, yellow, striped, blue 


and purple shades DOLLAR BARGAINS IN MINIATURES 


ORDERS IN OUR AMERICAN WAREHOUSE, # -s 
Gems for rockery, border, edging and naturalizing 


BABYLON, N.Y. 











ANA (Peppermint Stick)...$1.00 { 35 SNOWDROPS .........-..ccccecevececcnee $1.00 
° ee ites Gaainadl species Tulip. White bells, blooming through snow, 
EAGRI gehercocened $1.00 me sR ere $1.00 
= fo Seat, wong § many colors. Bright golden blossoms, borne early, 
© he Snow)....... $1.00 35 MUSCARI—Heavenly Blue .......... cccces $1.00 
Golden Opportunity 40 cee (aiery , £-y' ~ ? Tiny thick-set grape-like clusters. 
To Make Money Send check or money order today. Immediate shipment, postpaid, 
Represent us in your community. Take from our own Long Island warehouse. Cultural directions included. 
orders for our Top-Size Bulbs from your FREE BULB BOOK If you don’t find just what you want 
friends and neighbors. Your business will these Collections, write for our 1936 
grow from year to year as the fame Catalog, gorgeously illustrated in natural colors. 


of our Bulbs spreads through your com- 


munity. No investment; no deliveries. DIEN BROS 
Liberal ccmmissions plus month'y and o 
seasonal bonuses. Grasp this opportunity 


to enjoy cash income. Dept. 22, Babylon, Long Island, N. Y. 


Write us for agency proposition. 





Holland Nurseries at Hillegom 





FROM GROWER D/RECT TO CONSUMER 
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Terraced Gardens extend for more than a thousand feet along the Cleveland Lakefront and are 
a major portion of the Horticultural Exhibit at the Great Lakes Exposition. Below:—The 
magnificent glass-and-chromium fountain forming a central feature of the promenade 

















Horticultural displays such as are shown in the above pictures are now a part of all 
important expositions, fairs, and outdoor and indoor displays which feature art and 
design. This recognition of the growing interest in flowers, gardens, and landscaping 
indicates a healthful state of mind and is an educational influence for good to our people 
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Garden Insurance With Peatmoss 


“1 wonder if the sap is stirring yet, 

If wintry birds are dreaming of a mate, 

If frozen snowdrops feel as yet the sun 

And crocus fires are kindling one by one: 

Sing, robin, sing— 

I still am sore in doubt concerning Spring.” 
—C. ROSSETTI 


HE gardener who uses Peatmoss 

freely in his or her autumn garden 

activities, need be much less sorely 

in doubt concerning the fruits of 
fall work when next Spring and Summer 
arrive. In many ways Peatmoss goes far 
toward assuring garden success. This 
new modern garden aid, almost unknown 
a decade ago, has proved itself beneficial 
for so many purposes that today a vast 
army of growers, both amateur and com- 
mercial, would not think of attempting 
to do without it. 


Despite the almost phenomenal growth 
in the use of this miracle-working material, 
many small home owners are not yet 
“peatmoss conscious.” Naturally it takes 
a long time to change the gardening habits 
of a country as big as these United States 
of ours. Peatmoss was extensively used 
for horticultural purposes in Europe long 
before we began to discover its possibili- 


FLOWER GROWER, OCTOBER, 1936 


By F. F. ROCKWELL 


ties over here, but the increasing use of 
automobiles and tractors, with the eonse- 
quent difficulty—which in many suburban 
sections amounts almost to an impossibili- 
ty—of securing good quality barnyard 
manure, has done much to increase its use 
in America. 


It, would be a mistake for the reader to 
assume from this statement that Peatmoss 


is just a “substitute” for manure. That 
assumption is very often made. Yet the 


two materials, while they have some com- 
mon properties or characteristics, are not 
at all the same. The writer, who grew up 
on a New England farm, and for many 
years conducted a market garden and 
greenhouse business, has never been much 
impressed by the statements sometimes 
advanced these days to the effect that old- 
fashioned manure is comparatively unim- 
portant for garden use. Nevertheless if 
he were compelled to choose — which 
fortunately he is not!—between garden 
making with Peatmoss alone or with 
manure alone, he would prefer the former. 

If the gardener is to get the best results 
from the use of Peatmoss, it is important 
that he should know something about what 
it is and how it differs from manure, 
which—either from preference or from 





necessity 
place. 

It should be made clear at the outset 
that Peatmoss is not a “plant food” in the 
same sense that barnyard manure or com- 
mercial fertilizers are. Indirectly, how- 
ever, it is a tremendous aid to plant 
growth. 


he may want to use in its 


WHAT PEATMOSS IS— HOW IT WORKS 


Much of the value of barnyard manure 
is the result of the humus or decayed 
vegetable matter which it contains, The 
amount of actual plant food (nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, potash, ete.) is so very 
limited that unless it is employed in 
tremendous quantities, these elements, to 
get maximum plant growth, must be 
supplied by the use of fertilizers in addi- 
tion to the manure. The humus or 
organic matter in manure is valuable 
because it absorbs moisture and holds it 
in reserve until the plants need it, stim- 
ulates the growth of soil bacteria which 
are helpful to plants, and improves the 
mechanical condition of the soil. 

Peatmoss brings us this same humus or 
organic matter in a most concentrated, 
effective, and convenient form for garden 
use. It has the additional advantages, in 
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comparison with manure, that it contains 
no weed seeds, will not carry or encourage 
the plant diseases often conveyed by 
manure, and can be stored anywhere for 
any length of time, with no musiness or 
objectionable odor. It is so perfectly 
sterile that it is admitted as a packing 
material even under the strict regulations 
of the federal plant quarantine act. 

Peatmoss is not a “manufactured” 
material exeept as old Mother Nature 
herself manufactured it. It is found in 
vast beds or “mines” in various parts of 
the world. Here, ages ago, masses of 
semi-decayed vegetable matter were cov- 
ered over and thus kept in a state of ar- 
rested decay — ready for man’s use 
centuries later. 

From these beds the peat is excavated, 
dried, cleaned, ground up and packed, un- 
der tremendous pressure, into convenient- 
sized bales for shipping. It is imported 
from Germany, Holland and Sweden, and 
now, to some extent, prepared in this 
country. Mechanically, there are several 
different grades, from very fine to the 
stringy, coarse, and rather lumpy material 
used for bedding or litter. When buying, 
it is not safe for the gardener to merely 
specify Peatmoss. He should be sure of 
the quality he is getting, and also of the 
degree of fineness to which it is pulverized 
or granulated. For garden use, the very 
fine grade is best for preparing soil for 
sowing seed and for small pots; and the 
medium-fine grade for general soil im- 
provement, mulching, as a packing ma- 
terial, and so on. A single bale, when 
thoroughly loosened up, provides around 
twenty bushels or even more. It should 
break out of the bale easily and evenly, 
without hard lumps or long stringy fibers. 
For most purposes it should be quite 
thoroughly moistened with the hose or by 
being left exposed to the weather in the 
open before being used. 


A STIMULATOR OF ROOT GROWTH 
Before passing on to the various uses 


to which Peatmoss may be put, especially 
at this time of the year, I want to mention 
one other characteristic which it possesses. 
Its greatest benefit to soil and plants is its 
tremendous capacity for absorbing and 
holding, moisture. It acts quite literally 
like a supply of innumerable tiny sponges 
added to the soil. A glance at the ac- 
companying diagram will illustrate more 
quickly than I ean tell it in words why 
it is so wonderful in this respect. 
Scientific investigators have found that 


Peatmoss possesses one other character-, 


istie which they have never been able fully 
to explain. This shows up particularly 
in its use for rooting cuttings, but the 
same results take place in the garden. It 
has an almost weird capacity for stimu- 
lating an unusually vigorous growth of 
masses of fine, fiberous roots. For this 
reason it is used almost universally in 
commercial propagating establishments 
and nurseries, many of which buy it by 
the carload. 

Peatmoss is also now being used ex- 
tensively as a base or holder for animal 
manure, particularly cow manure and 
hen manure, so that the gardener may get, 
in one material, the benefits of humus and 
readily-available plant food with which 
there is no danger of “burning” even the 
tenderest plants to which it may be 
applied. 


FOR PLANTING AND TRANSPLANTING 

The several weeks which remain be- 
tween now and hard freezing weather are, 
in many gardens—and should be in all!— 
among the busiest and the most profitable 
in the entire garden year. The gardener 
who feels that Spring is the only natural 
planting time is taking his éue not from 
old Dame Nature, but from an artificial 
routine practice which has become estab- 
lished without reason for its existence. 

In much of the garden work which is 
to be done at this season, Peatmoss may 
play an important part, from the first Fall 
Planting to the last tucking away of beds 























Photographs by the Author 


Calendula seedlings. The four at the left grown in Peatmoss—sand mixture; that at 
the right grown in soil without Peatmoss. Note how root development is 
stimulated by Peatmoss 
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Photographs by the Author 


Chrysanthemum cuttings rooted in half- 
and-half mixture of sand and Peatmoss 


and borders for the Winter. 

First in time, and perhaps also in im- 
portance, among fall activities is that of 
planting and transplanting. The end of 
August or early in September is one of the 
very best seasons (except in locations 
where the Winters are very severe) for 
setting out evergreen trees and shrubs. 
The evergreens come first, and the trees 
and shrubs later, when their foliage has 
fully matured or dropped. 

With all of these it is highly important 
to secure as much new root growth as 
possible before the ground freezes solid, 
and with evergreens it is particularly im- 
portant that there should be an adequate 
moisture supply for the roots because the 
foliage continues to give off or transpire 
moisture even after the ground is frozen 
hard. The generous use of Peatmoss in 
preparing the planting holes accomplishes 
both these purposes. In setting fairly 
large trees I have often used, with good 
results, a mixture of two-thirds sifted soil 
and one-third Peatmoss for filling in 
around the roots where new growth will be 
made, and it is most important that the 
soil come in close contact with the roots 
at every point. The top of the hole, above 
the roots, ean be filled in with ordinary 
loam, which is heavier. Trees of any 
size should always be securely staked or 
guyed so that winter winds cannot sway 
the tops and consequently loosen or break 
newly-formed roots in the soil. 

The transplanting of perennials, which 
with many species can be continued up 
until the time when the ground begins to 
freeze, provides another opportunity for 
using Peatmoss to advantage. Many 
gardeners fail to realize that with most 
deciduous shrubs and perennials, there is 
active root action long after the tops 
become dormant. In fact with many— 
such as iris, peonies, and roses, to men- 
tion but a few—the roots are particularly 
busy during the late fall season, as this 

(Continued on page 546) : 
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Rhododendron catawbiense as it grows on the crests of the Great Smoky Mountains 


The Magical Triumvirate of the Great Smokies 


N the Spring, along the flower trails 
of the Great Smokies, on the slopes 
of lofty Pisgah, atop Craggy Moun- 

tain and almost everywhere in the hills, 
blooms this Magical Triumvirate of 
Western North Carolina, in her vast 
natural gardens. 

The Flame Azalea (Rhododendron 
ealendulaceum), in all its startling 
beauty, excites unfailing comment; for a 
single spray is often afire with the vary- 
itg shades seen in flickering flames. This 
Azalea runs the gamut of color emotion 
from softest yellow through to bold, 
deep orange; and during its blooming 
season burns constant altar fires to the 
Goddess of Beauty. As long ago as 1776, 


mention was made of this utterly- 
gorgeous variety. William Bartram, a 


botanist, visited Western North Carolina 
at that time, and later, in one of his 
books, described it as the “most celebrated 
species of Azalea.” 

The Laurel lati- 


Mountain (Kalmia 
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folia) wears apple-blossom-pink in its 
flowering span. Roadsides are lined with 
superb specimens; the green floors of 
the woods are tufted with low-growing 
bushes of luscious pink; and forest trees 
are entangled in garlands of myriad 
flower clusters. Close scrutiny of the 
picture will show the geometric perfec- 
tion of each tiny flower head and the 


sugar-candy buds. The buds and open 
blossoms are equally fascinating. With 
Nature’s contrasting effects of deep 


glossy foliage and exquisite blooms, it 
is small wonder that Mountain Laurel 
holds the enviable position with Azalea 
and Rhododendron. 

The Purple Rhododendron (Rhodo- 
dendron catawbiense) is considered by 
many to be the loveliest of the Big Three 
pictured here; certainly it is the most 
colorful of the many Rhododendrons, and 
Western North Carolina has made it 
peculiarly her own. Asheville’s yearly 
Rhododendron Yestival, a ga'a week in 


Mountain Laurel 
(Kalmia latifolia) 


Flame Azalea 
(Rhododendron 


calendulaceum ) 


(Photo by Elliot Lyman Fisher) 
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early June and comparable to New 
Orleans’ Mardi Gras, takes its name from 
this flower. Visualize the rosy-orehid 
tones of the infinitely-delicate blooms in 
the close-up, and then try to imagine 
acres upon acres mantled in the same 
magnificent color tones, 

Last year the Craggy- Gardens on the 
summit of Craggy Mountain were opened 
to an eager public and drew thousands 
of visitors to view at close range, the 
unbelievable perfection of each clump, 
each flower-cluster, and each separate 
blossom of the Rhododendron catawbiense. 
It is possible to look away into an amaz- 
ing purple distance and know that it is 
a continuance of these rhododendron 
thickets mantling the hills with purple 
blooms, and not merely the mist that so 
often shrouds the mountains. The gar- 
dens are a veritable Shrine of Beauty, 
for high on those slopes where delicate 
flpwers lift their chalices in worship to 
their Sun and Wind, one feels in tune 
with the Infinite. 





(Photo by Elliot Lyman Fisher) 
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Gladiolus Beauty Analyzed 


ODERN science has analyzed the 
principles which govern good 


taste. There are five of these 
principles, and an object has beauty only 
when its structure has complied in all 
respects with these five laws; whether it 
be a painting or just an ordinary arti- 
cle of everyday use. These five laws are: 
(1) Rhythm; (2) harmony; (3) propor- 
tion; (4) balance; (5) emphasis. 

It is my purpose to point out how com- 
pletely a good glad spike complies with 
these five principles of beauty; in fact, 
how much more faithfully than in most 
any other flower that I can name. It 
is really interesting to know that the very 
same principles that guided the master 
hand in painting da Vinei’s “The Last 
Supper,” or in the building of the Par- 
thenon, are responsible for the beauty 
there is in a good glad spike. 

In the first place, in applying these 
principles of beauty in the structure of 
an objeet, we must not alter its basic 
form in such a way as to interfere with 
its uses or purposes for which it is 
made. In our particular case, we must 
keep in mind the uses of the glad spike, as 
well as its basic form, around which all 
suggested improvements for enhancing 
its beauty must be built. Nature’s 
flowers have an endless variety of shapes. 
Through the ages, as far back as garden 
history goes, men have come to regard 
certain forms,—outlines of petals, ar- 
rangement of blooms, and so forth,—as 
basis for the various kinds of flowers. 
The term “rose,” for example, has always 
called to mind one particular type of 
flower, and no other. The basic form 
for the Glad is peculiar to this flower, 
and to no other; and men have come to 
recognize this as the correct type around 
which all improvements must center. The 
spike form is essentially a spear-head, 
with the individual florets facing the 
front. The individual florets themselves 
present an openness without flatness, giv- 
ing an impression of depth of character. 
From the entire cluster there is an impres- 
sion of height rather than broadness, sug- 
gesting an air of stateliness and dignity. 
From the entire spike ensemble there is 
an accumulating impression of sheer color 
loveliness, which is presented by no other 
flower in just this way. 

The reasons for this impressiveness 
will be apparent as we take up these five 
laws of beauty, and see how perfectly 
they function in the structure of this 
masterpiece of beauty. 


Rhythm:—When we look at an object, 
the eye tends to travel along the lines of 
the object. “Believe It Or Not” ear- 
toonists make use of this fact in creat- 
ing so-called optical illusions. An artist 
by the proper use of line can create an 
object of beauty, while someone without 
artistic taste will arrange the same iden- 
tical parts into an ugly confusion. 

If this movement of line is organized 
and easy, and not restless and distract- 
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ing, then it is said the object has rhythm. 
This is seen in the alternate arrange- 
ment of the open florets up the spike, and 
the repetition of the similar shapes of the 
florets and petals, giving a related, con- 
nected movement as the eye travels up 
the spike. In this case the sensation of 





A spike of Picardy, which illustrates the 
rhythmic impressiveness of the Gladiolus 


easy, graceful, consistent movement seems 
almost to have melody. 

Harmony:—If we can imagine this 
spike to be made up of colored eard- 
board circles, or cardboard triangles, in 
place of these florets, how harsh the 
effect would be. The cause in this case 
is the lack of harmony in a spike made up 
of triangles and circles, due to so many 
contradicting lines and a complete lack 
of transition lines. What we mean by 
transition lines may be illustrated by 
the landscape artist’s use of shrubbery 
next to foundations, to soften the clash- 
ing effect of the vertical lines of the house 
with the horizontal lines of the lawn; or 
the interior decorator’s use of the rock- 
ing chair in the corner of a room. In 
contrast, the leading lines in the glad 
spike are in pleasing accord with the 
structural lines of the cluster, with very 
few clashing lines, and an abundance of 
transition lines. All of its parts seem 
to have a family resemblance, with an 
orderly arrangement of shapes and sizes. 
For example, each edge of each petal of 
a floret is repeated as many times as there 
are florets, in a like manner, both in its 
shape and in the direction it points. Thus 


there is a repetition of sizes both in petal 
and floret, as well as of color, and tex- 
ture of bloom, and markings, and ruf- 
flings of the petal edges. In short, there 
is an impression of harmony that is well- 
nigh perfect, and very pleasing. 


Proportion:—It is true that there are 
many flowers of circular form in Nature. 
However, they are on separate stems in 
most cases, each a separate entity of 
beauty in itself. Where joined together in 
a cluster, as in the ho!lyhock and del- 
phinium, for example, the clashing effect 
of the circular forms is softened by the 
background of florets which face in other 
directions around the spike. Each indi- 
vidual floret of a glad spike adds its 
full share to the cumulative effect of the 
entire cluster. We have to walk around 
the hollyhock and delphinium to see all 
the florets face to face. That is why these 
two flowers are good landscape flowers, 
and, incidentally, why Glads are not. 

In this glad spike there is a consistent 
relationship of the spike to the bloom, 
and of the blooms to the entire cluster; 
as well as of the petals to the floret of 
which they are a part. Any departures 
from these relationships would be less 
interesting. Imagine twenty or thirty 
slender petals for each floret, instead of 
the six which they have; or imagine a 
cluster of pansy blooms perched along 
a broom handle. There would be a lack 
of proper proportions. 

We have heard a good deal about the 
famous Greek oblong, of about three 
parts one way to two parts the other 
way. A famous example is the Parthe- 
non, where the proportions are based on 
the principle that where the relationship 
is not too apparent, it is beautiful; and 
where equal or mechanical sizes would 
be uninteresting. For example, the Greek 
oblong is the most interesting shape for 
a book cover or a picture frame for the 
same reason, rather than a square or a 
narrow oblong that would be too notice- 
able. Let us apply this ratio to the glad 
cluster. The cluster with six open blooms 
is two one way and three the other way. 
We cannot be too exacting, however, in 
this matter of the count; so let us place 
the number of open blooms between five 
and eight, as conforming to the most 
interesting proportions. As a check, I 
leafed through a number of recent glad 
catalogs, and counted the florets in 
the illustrations, especially those which 
were obviously intended for decora- 
tive purposes in these catalogs, rather 
than for illustrations. Presuming that 
the catalog writers were persons of good 
taste, then these illustrations which they 
chose should show the proper propor- 
tions. Almost universally this conclusion 
was borne out; namely, that the cluster in 
general should conform in shape to the 
Greek oblong, with from five to eight 
open blooms. 

It would seem, therefore, that where 
almost the entire spike is open at once, 
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Clava, a garden variety which 
can be used for exhibition 


February Gold, a cyclamineus 
hybrid that shows its inheritance 


Knave of Diamonds, a per- 
fect Exhibition Poeticus 


Pleasure In Daffodils 


LL the dyed-in-the-wool lovers of 
Daffodils will have made up their 
minds and their orders for Daffo- 
dils long before this article appears 

in print, but even now it is not too late 
to order and plant bulbs if one thing is 
remembered; namely, that the bulbs must 
have an opportunity to make roots before 
really freezing weather sets in. The late 
planter in the North, therefore, will see 
that his new plantings are mulched so 
that the soil keeps as warm and as free 
from frost as possible. He may remem- 
ber various late plantings that have been 
successful without this precaution or even 
suspect other excuses that were offered 
for the partial success after late planting. 
For the person who is planting for the 
first time, it should be said that late- 
planted bulbs usually flower later the fol- 
lowing Spring than they normally should, 
and probably will have shorter stems than 
they will later develop when once estab- 
lished. 

In spite of the fact that late planting 
will not give you quite as good results as 
one should hope for, do plant some Nar- 
cissus this year and find a new garden 
pleasure next Spring. Directions for 
planting have been given before in THE 
FLOWER GROWER but can be recapitulated 
briefly. Plant at a depth so that there 
will be twice as much soil above the top 
of the bulb as the bulb is tall. Put the 
food supply for the bulb under it, so its 
roots will go down into the food store. 
See that drainage is good and allow no 
animal manures to touch the bulbs. Choose 
a location where there will be plenty of 
sunlight at least until mid-June. 

After that one can settle down to the 
pleasant business of choosing from eata- 
logs. Catalogs in this country fall into 
two groups; those which retail the stock 
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varieties now grown in some quantity in 
the United States and the smaller catalogs 
of the narecissus specialists. Each type 
has its uses. If you are a faint-hearted 
gardener, you will always choose from the 
staple lists, will get excellent bulbs and a 
yearly return of flowers at a time when 
flowers are particularly welcome. If you 
succumb to the allure of the specialists’ 
lists, you will meet the same results that 
attend the ecllections of any named varie- 
ties of plants, many satisfactions and 
some serious disappointments. 

It must be confessed that the writer has 
long since stopped looking at standard 
lists and has for years spent his small 
annual budget among the specialists; that 
in some years his orders have been as 
small as two bulbs, and that in the course 
of his collecting he has developed tastes 
and opinions that he holds important but 
not final. 

One thing is sure, however, in all this 
mass of opinion, and that is the fact that 
a fine variety of Narcissus requires no 
more room or ¢are for its successful life 
than a poor one, although a little extra 
care will reward the grower with a more 
finished bloom. 

This statment leads to the inevitable 
and very proper inquiry as to what is a 
“fine” variety and in the answers to this 
inquiry one may flounder helplessly. In 
my opinion, certain parts of the answer 
do not seem open to discussion. 

The plant must be vigorous. There is 
not so much difficulty on this point since 
commercial growers do not often bother 
with weak stocks, The home gardener, 
however, may discover that certain types 
do better than others and that some \ 
varieties will sueceed in one location and 
fail more or less in another. In my own 
case, King Alfred does well in the warmer, 


drier portions of the garden than else- 
where, and Great Warley does not like 
the lower, wetter portions of the garden 
where Poeticus and Leedsii varieties are 
rampant. 

The plant should produce its flowers on 
stiff stems that are not bowed down by 
the weight of the blooms, are not easily 
broken by wind or rain, and which are 
tall enough to overtop the foliage. The 
old double Phoenix varieties illustrate the 
first point and, unless particularly de- 
sired, can be superseded hy more modern, 
less-heavy doubles such as Argent or 
Twink, or prim affairs like Cheerfulness, 
the double Poetaz. The second point is 
well illustrated by the otherwise attractive 
variety, Yeka, that first stands on its 
head and then breaks its neck in spring 
storms. The third fault is less common, 
though perhaps Her Grace and Great 
Warley might be named. 

The flowers should have good substance. 
This refers to the actual thickness of the 
perianth which helps the flower to weather 
storms and holds the shape of the flower 
intact until it fades. Well-known ex- 
amples of poor substance are Lucifer and 
Brilliancy. 

The flowers should have good carriage. 
This refers to the angle at which the 
flower is borne upon the stem. Obviously 
the most conspicuous position is one in 
which the flower faces you directly or in 
a slightly-upward position. There are 
varieties, however, which by their in- 
heritance cannot or should not have an 
erect carriage. This is particularly true 
in the hybrids of Narcissus triandrus 
which holds itself like a fuchsia and 
transmits this to its children; in the 
hybrids of Narcissus cyclamineus which 
has an even more pronounced up-and- 

(Continued on page 536) 
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The Important Details of Lily Planting 


HE planting of Lilies is a phase of 

lily culture that has many ramifica- 

tions and _ requires considerable 
thought on the part of the planter. It 
is much more than digging a hole of the 
proper depth, placing therein a lily bulb, 
and covering it. In nature, Lilies grow 
under a wide range of conditions which 
it is not possible to reproduce in gardens. 
In the wild, Lilies may be found from 
Siberia to Burma, in regions with little or 


no snow and regions of deep snow. Some 
grow in low meadows in the eastern 


United States, others are found high in 
the Alps and Himalayas. Many grow in 
sunny locations and a few are happy in 
the shade. L. bulbiferum thrives in the 
bare rock of the Dolomites, while L. su- 
perbum is equally happy amid the lush 
growth of a damp meadow. Such a range 
of conditions the’ gardener can scarcely 
hope to duplicate, yet the adaptability of 
the genus is greater than one would think, 
and many will thrive under radically dif- 
ferent conditions than obtained where they 
grow wild. It is possible by modification 
of the conditions in one’s garden to pro- 
duce an environment which will suit 
enough Lilies to make possible the grow- 
ing of a very respectable collection. 

It is the intent of this article to indi- 
cate the influence of certain environmental 
conditions upon the growth of Lilies, and 
to make certain suggestions for the pur- 
chase and planting of bulbs. 

The best place to buy Lilies is probably 
from a grower who specializes in the pro- 
duction of lily bulbs. If the grower is 
nearby so much the better. The specialist 
should take pride in growing good stock. 
lf properly handled his bulbs are fresher, 
probably better adapted to the locality 
than imported stock, and a larger number 
of species are usually available from 
which to choose. 

Insist on receiving sound, plump bulbs 
free from fungus infection, and prefer- 
ably with live roots. On imported bulbs 
the roots will probably be dead, but 
domestie bulbs from nearby growers may 
be had with the roots on. The mosaic 
disease of Lilies is present in many bulbs 
and it is well-nigh impossible to secure 
disease-free stocks of certain species. A 
few growers are beginning to recognize 
the possibilities in producing mosaic-free 
bulbs, and these growers should be en- 
couraged. The very large bulbs ocea- 
sionally offered are too expensive, and the 
smaller sizes soon grow up. It is some- 
times possible to purchase the smaller 
sizes such as one- or two-year-old seed- 
lings in quantity at very reasonable 
prices. These may be lined out in rows 
until large enough for the border. 

The site or place of planting may have 
considerable influence on the success of 
the planting. A gentle slope with good 
air circulation is freer from the Botrytis 
blight, a disease which thrives in situa- 
tions where moisture remains long on the 
foliage. Good air circulation also means 
less trouble from late spring frosts and a 
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slope favors soil drainage. Many Lilies 
love the full sun, whereas a few such as 
L. Henryi and L. Hansoni, preserve their 
color better in light or shifting shade. 

The native L. canadense and L. super- 
bum do well in wild uncultivated ground 
as does also L. tigrinum which in New 
England is frequently a roadside escape 
from cultivation. Many may be success- 
fully grown in association with low shrubs 
if root competition is not too keen. The 
shrubs protect from spring frosts, shading 
the ground and stems. 

Soil texture is less important than 
moisture-holding capacity; which how- 
ever is influenced by texture and humus 





Lilium Parryii 


content of the soil. The best soil for the 
majority of Lilies is probably a cool 
loamy soil, such as would make good corn 
or potato land. However with proper 
modification to improve tilth and moisture- 
holding capacity, lighter and _ heavier 
soils will grow many Lilies satisfactorily. 
Drainage is all important and few or no 
Lilies will long survive where the bulb is 
submerged during the growing season. 
Even the bulbs of the moisture-loving 
species should be above the water level 
with the roots reaching down to the mois- 
ture. Natural drainage is far superior to 
anything that may be provided by con- 
structing lily beds with rocks and cinders 
below, as is so frequently advised. 
Organie matter serves two purposes in 
lily culture. It increases the moisture- 
holding capacity of the soil and improves 
the physical condition, thereby promoting 
root development. It may be provided 
by spading in peatmoss, well-rotted 


manure, preferably a year before plant- 
ing, or in large areas by plowing under 
some green manure crop such as buck- 
wheat or rye. 

Formerly many Lilies were considered 
to have rather definite likes and dislikes 
as regards acidity of the soil, and lists of 
species for limy soils and acid soils were 
often compiled. In this connection the 
following quotation from English inves- 
tigations on this point should be of con- 
siderable interest. “Lilies are -unex- 
pectedly tolerant of variations of acidity 
and lime eontent in the soil. For no 
species can it be said that it specifically 
requires an acid or neutral soil, the pres- 
ence or the absence of lime.” 

Fall has generally been considered the 
best time to plant, and the earlier the 
better. Early-planted bulbs have more 
time for root growth and to become es- 
tablished before the ground freezes. L. 
eandidum which makes autumn growth 
should be planted before the first of Sep- 
tember if possible to permit this growth. 
The bulbs of imported Lilies may arrive 
too late for autumn planting and must 
be held until Spring. They may be held 
in cold storage by the dealer and deliv- 
ered in the Spring or if received during 
the Winter, potted and held in a cool 
cellar until Spring, when they may be 
moved to the open ground. 

Lilies may be divided into two groups, 
—those with stem roots, or roots on that 
portion of the stem extending from the 
bulb to the surface of the ground, and 
those without stem roots. All of course 
have roots growing from the base of the 
bulb. In general, the stem-rooting Lilies 
are planted deeper than the base-rooting 
species. The greater the depth, within 
reason, the more stem roots and the 
stronger the plant. Probably no Lily 
needs to be deeper than ten inches. Deep 
planting has the advantages of placing 
the bulb where moisture supply is more 
uniform, the soil is warmer in Winter 
and cooler in Summer. The deeper- 
planted bulbs come up later and have a 
better chance to escape late-spring frosts. 
In light soils plant somewhat deeper than 
in heavy soils. 

L. candidum should not be deeper than 
two or three inches. Deep planting of this 
species is a common cause of failure 
to bloom. The more vigorous stem-root- 
ing species such as L. auratum, L. specio- 
sum, L. Henryi and L. regale may be set 
eight to ten inches deep. L. Willmottiae, 
L. Davidi, L, tigrinum, L. Hansoni, L, 
davricum, and the varieties of L. elegans 
and other erect-flowered Lilies, may be 
set about six inches deep. Those with 
few or no stem roots, including such 
species as L. canadense, L. superbum, L. 
tenuifolium, L. testaceum, and L. Marta- 
gon will be satisfied with four or five 
inches of earth over the bulb. 

Many make a practice of putting a 
cushion of sharp sand under the bulb to 
promote drainage. However this is not 
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Eight Gates Personalized Garden as seen from a neighbor’s second-story window. 
Glimpses of Memory Garden at left. The Music Lawn is at right, just out of eye-range 





A Personalized Garden 
Where Friends and Loved Ones Always Abide 


ES, you are right,—there is noth- 

ing particularly new about a 

friendship garden. But there are 

different ways of doing the same 
thing. 

Back of this garden of mine there is 
so much more than just having it because 
some of my neighbors have them. It is 
not a following; it is an expression. 

You see the thought for it started sev- 
eral years ago when I was a guest of 
delightful old Commodore Benedict of 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Sunday morning after we had leisured 
at breakfast, and I was feeling quite con- 
tent to sit comfortably in a terrace chair 
and look out on the tinted, languorous 
mist that hovered over the Sound, the 
Commodore proposed we take a walk to 
see his Friendship Grove. 

Frankly I wasn’t keen about it. Had 
visions of tramping way off somewhere 
through the woods. Much was my sur- 
prise to find the Grove was right near the 
house. In fact, I had passed by it the 
afternoon before, in coming up the drive. 

It was an assortment of perhaps 40 or 
50 trees. Each one bore a brass name- 
plate. They had all been planted, one at 
a time, over a period of years, when each 


particularly valued friend had been a 
guest. Reading those names was like a 


roster of prominent persons of that time: 
Joseph Jefferson, Grover Cleveland, and 
so on. 


T was such a delightful idea—that of 
always sort of having -your friends 
about you—that I determined some day to 
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have some such grove. But when I looked 
over our acre there seemed no piace, and 
so reluctantly gave up the idea, only to 
have it later crop up in another form. 
This is how it happened: 

The flower-loving person who con- 
sented to marry me, wanted a gate to 
our garden. So I built one with an arbor 


top, over which clambered an _ old- 
fashioned yellow single rose, brought 


from her childhood home. 

One of my choice memories is of see- 
ing her come across the stepping stones 
on the lower lawn, by the bird-bath and 
old sundial, and then with her arms full 
of flowers, come throngh that garden gate. 
She was always very particular about 
having it kept shut. 

Times anon we had talked of bringing 
from her old home some lilae bushes, 
which she had selected and put copper 
identifying bands on. For various 
reasons their moving had been put off. 

Then along one early November she 
suddenly fell ill, When it was evident 
she could not stay with us, I slipped out 
to the old home and dug the lilacs, plant- 
ing them under her bedroom window. 

The delight that came over her pain- 
filled face when I told her, is another 
lovely memory. She finally whispered: 
“Is my garden gate shut?” 

It was. I had closed it before coming 
in. 

Next morning she left us. It was a 
bright, sunny day. Going to the window 
I looked down at the garden and Her 
gate which I had shut so surely the night 


before, was open. At first I was resent- 
ful at someone’s carelessness. Then the 
thought came, that She had gone through 
the gate, down the walk, and out into that 
far-off Great Garden. 

Clustered near two characterful cen- 
tury-old arborvitae that next Spring, we 
found She had planted many of Her 
blue-flowered favorites. Strange we 
hadn’t noticed it before. How blindly we 
do go through life, until some poignancy 
awakens us. 

So we took the little plot, enlarged it, 
and framed it with a low hedge of taxus. 
Nearby Her clustered spot a garden bench 
was placed, with four sheared arborvitae 
closely planted behind it. 

Across the grass a stepping stone walk 
was laid to it; the sundial brought in with 
its accompanying fragrance-giving baby’s 
breath. Her gate opened into this en- 
cbosure. 


O here then was a bit of sequestered 

choiceness. Not a sad memorial gar- 
den. No, not that at all. Just a some- 
thing a bit apart. A Memory Garden 
where flourish Her favorites and the 
flowers and plants friends have brought 
from their gardens for inelusion. 

Then came the thought, why not a 
garden for Mother and Father? So we 
made them along a walk leading to a bit 
of wildness Mother had so liked. 

Adjoining these two are now one each 
for teachers to whose patience and kind- 
heartedness I shall always be indebted. 

Our station master, sunny, fine old Bob, 

(Continued on page 536) 
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Late-Autumn Sowing of Seeds 


ACH year as I check over results 
EK in the trial-grounds, I become more 

and more impressed with the need 
of making autumn and early-winter sow- 
ings of the various seeds that are ordi- 
narily considered “slow” or “difficult.” 
We may take it as fairly proved that 
any plant species that has survived to 
this day in the wild cannot really be 
difficult in the sense that it is hard to 
start. The difficulty, such as it is, lies 
with us,—not with the plant. We have 
failed with it because we have failed to 
give it the conditions that it needs, and 
finds, in its native home. That is the 
story with ninety, yes with ninety-nine, 
per cent of seed failures. “Easy” species 
are simply those that will adjust them- 
selves to varying factors of season, tem- 
perature, moisture supply, time of sow- 
ing, and the like, or that happen to be 
already naturally fitted to our particular 
set of local conditions. Such plants re- 
quire little skill in the handling. Any- 
one with a tinge of green to his fingers 
may have them flourish. 

The test, and we will hope, the tri- 
umph, comes in growing those species 
to which we must, in some degree, fit 
conditions. The extent to which we can 
do this has, of course, its limits. It 
is hard to grow Labrador species in 
Panama, or the reverse; still not neces- 
sarily impossible. Very often, though, 
it is a single, simple thing that is lacking, 
and which we may readily enough supp!y 
when we know the need, One plant may 
want acid soil, say a bit of aluminum sul- 
phate; another a touch of lime. This 
plant may need the reflected warmth from 
the south wall of a house; another the 
cooler northerly or easterly exposure. 


O far as starting the plants is con- 

cerned, if the seed fails to sprout, it 
is, far more often than not, due to mak- 
ing the sowing at the wrong time of the 
year. There are a vast number of species 
with seeds that need an actual period of 
long exposure to low temperatures in 
order to put them in shape to germinate. 
This does not necessarily mean that the 
seed should be frozen. In most instances 
a fluctuating temperature, ranging from 
35 to 45 degrees, will give better eventual 
sprouting than will actual freezing. Make 
the sowing late, as late as you dare risk 
the soil remaining unfrozen. Here, I 
began my sowings about the middle of 
November and continue at intervals as 
seeds arrive from botanical collectors in 
different parts of the world, all through 
the Winter; that is to say of course, 
whenever the soil is open for a few days. 
Here in Southern New Jersey we have, 
in most Winters (not last Winter though), 
periods of thawing every two or three 
weeks, so that such sowings are possi- 
ble. Sometimes, I will admit, it is a cold 
Sticky job, and then we need a vivid 
imagination of flowers to come, in order 
to sustain our courage. 

I make my sowings in open-ground 
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seed-beds, or in unheated frames, accord- 
ing to how precious the particular lot of 
secds may be. Of course, late-autumn 
and winter sowing is not a panacea to 
eure all seed germination troubles. One 
will still have oceasional failures, due 
to some undetected and unfulfilled re- 
quirement of the especial species. Never- 
theless, in a surprisingly large number 
of instances, one will be rewarded when 
Spring comes, by a good strong showing 
of sprouts in the seed row. Bear in mind 
that while certain precocious kinds may 
pop through in March, others are natur- 
ally slower and some will need until 
late May. If the seed-bed is covered 
soon after sowing, by a blanket of loose 
snow, so much the better. There seems 
to be something about snow, (maybe it is 
the snow-water of melting in Spring), 
that helps seed to start. This is most 
noticeable with seeds of alpine species. 
Try sowing the more-costly kinds in a 
frame, packing and heaping it with 
snow; or sow them in flats and thrust 
them in a snow-bank on the north side 
of the house. 


AJASORALLY it is to be understood 
that the advantages of late-autumn 
or winter sowing apply only to seeds 
of certain species. There are others, very 
many of them, that should most emphat- 
ically not be sown then. Early Spring, 
Late Spring, Summer, and Early Autumn, 
are all natural seed-sowing seasons, each 
after and for its kind. Of my own trial- 
ground sowings, numbering well over 
two thousand annually, something under 
one-half are made in Late Fall or Win- 
ter; the remaining sowings being spread 
through the rest of the year. 

In general, [ recommend late-autumn or 
early-winter sowings of Eremurus, Pri- 
mula, Gentian, Lilium, Iris, Pentstemon, 
Aconitum, Dicentra, Alstroemeria, Ane- 
mone, Asphodel, Brodiaea, Calochortus, 
Dictamnus, Camassia, Clematis, Colchi- 
cum, Cytisus, Polemonium, Dodecatheon, 
Erythronium, Hardy Geranium, Hellebo- 
rus, Lewisia, Liatris, Magnolia, Meconop- 
sis, Peony, Rose, Strawberry, Saxifraga, 
Lilae, and Turfing Daisy. This list is 
intended to be suggestive only. It is 
neither exhaustive nor conclusive, for 
many additions might be made to it, par- 
ticularly among the tree- and shrub-seed 
groups. On the other hand, there are 
species of the kinds named, including at 
least a dozen among the Liliums, that 
may be sown with safety and satisfaction 
in Spring, as well as Late Fall. Still 
others are but slightly selective as to 
season. 

It might be well to mention also that 
there is a substitute for late-autumn sow- 
ing, in the use of refrigeration. If you 
want to sow in Spring or Summer, those 
kinds that I have recommended for Late 
Autumn, give them a few weeks in the 
refrigerator first; the longer the better. 
Put the seeds in a sealed glass jar in 
the regular storage section of an ordinary 


household refrigerator, the object of the 
sealing being to prevent harmful fluctua- 
tions of moisture content. Then when you 
think you have waited long enough, al- 
though probably you haven’t, sow the 
seed outside in a shaded seed-bed in the 
usual manner. It is well, too, to bear 
in mind that refrigerator treatment of 
seed is a substitute for the natural cold, 
and snow, of Winter. Substitutes often 
serve a purpose fairly well, but they are 
not always equal to the original. 

Epiror’s Nore:—The suggestion is offered 
that presumably some seeds require a_ still 
lower temperature than that which is provided 
by the ordinary house refrigerator (ordinarily 
about 40° to 45° F.). A temperature below the 
freezing point of water (32° F.) may possibly 
be productive of improved results even though 
not absolutely necessary. 

Care should be taken with home-saved seeds, 
that they be very thoroughly dry before put- 
ting into a sealed container like a glass fruit 
jar. I am in hopes that Brother Pearce will 


give us further definite information about the 
cold treatment of seeds to insure germination. 


Replanting Holiday Trees or 
Shrubs 


F you are intending to plant a living 
Christmas tree——a small holly, a 
decorative low juniper, or other ever- 
green,—a few days after the holiday, 
you should play safe by bringing some 
planting soil into the cellar before severe 
weather arrives, so that it will be mellow 
when you are ready to use it in planting. 
This precaution is also wise for roses or 
lily bulbs, or other late-planting material. 
Those who are located in the North 
where the ground is likely to be frozen 
solidly by January 1st, and who wish 
to utilize this plan of planting a living 
Christmas tree after its holiday service, 
may make the process possible by pro- 
tecting the spot where the tree or shrub 
is to be set with some sort of a mulch. 
Peat moss, straw, leaves, sawdust, mill 
shavirgs, old carpeting,—just anything 
that will keep the frost from penetrating 
the ground. 

Fill as many pails or boxes as you will 
need and be sure to mix the soil thor- 
oughly. Soil held in a cellar for a time 
is not likely to become too dry for plant- 
ing and for packing around the roots 
of roses or the ball of earth on an 
evergreen. After planting, of course, 
there should be a thorough watering of 
evergreens, roses, fruit, or shade trees, 
or lily bulbs, both to help pack the soil 
and to provide moisture. For winter 
plantings a heavy mulch of moist leaves 
for the first two weeks will help prevent 
freezing until the ground has had time 
to settle. This mulch may be left in 
place during the Winter. 

In planting holly remember that it is 
a plant that thrives only in moderately- 
acid soil. A soil made up of one-third 
rotten oak leaves, or perhaps some oak 
leaf-mold, is excellent; and it can be 
kept up in fertility and kept acid by 
digging in a thin annual mulch of oak 
leaves. Some of the best holly growers 
prefer this method to chemical treatment 


of the soil. Epwin Brooks, (lIIl.) 
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A proper grouping makes Peonies 
desirahle in the landscape 


Peonies in the Landscape Picture 


By EDWARD AUTEN, Jr., (Iil.) 


finest hardy perennial we have, are 

entitled to a much more prominent 
place in our gardens than they are now 
given. We should plant more Peonies. 
It is true they take up considerable room, 
from twelve to sixteen square feet being 
advisable for each plant, but the result- 
ant bloom pays rent on the space they 
take; and besides, a Peony has very 
definite value after blooming time, for 
its foliage value, just the same as a 
shrub. In fact, Peonies should be used 
in many places where shrubs are usually 
planted. . Many yards, especially small 
ones, have too many shrubs and trees. 
They make too much shade and they ex- 
haust large areas of soil. Sunlight is 
the next requisite of a garden after 
good soil and drainage. Tall Peonies 
for backgrounds can be just as effective 
as shrubs. Those of medium height and 
stiff stem, such as Umbellata Rosea, make 
fine specimens. Any blight or browning 
of the foliage can be prevented by sprays 
of weak Bordeaux, so that the foliage ef- 
fect will remain good until fall frosts. 
Unless one is saving seed, peony blooms 
should be cut off as soon as they begin to 
shatter, leaving all foliage on the plant. 

In a mass planting of Peonies, either in 
bed or row, one can mix varieties indis- 
criminately, taking care only that differ- 
ent varieties of reds are not put side by 
side, but with pinks or whites between 
them. After the holes are dug, the roots 
of the red kinds ean be located irregularly 
over the patch and placed in their re- 
spective holes; then the whites and pinks 
used to fill in the intervening spaces. If 
whole rows of separate varieties are 
planted, a row of red should have rows of 
white or pink next to it. 

In a large planting of 900 roots on a 
private estate this Fall, (30 rows of 30 
roots each), the plants were set 4 feet 
apart; the rows staggered; 4 feet be- 


SIRST let me say that Peonies, the 
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tween the first two rows, six feet between 
rows two and three, 4 feet between rows 
three and four, and so on. This will give 
ample room to walk through the bed when 
the clumps are full grown. About 25 
rows were set only one kind to a row; 
two rows had only one or two of a vari- 
ety, some of the finest new things. The 
earliest bloomers were placed in the rear; 
the late ones at the front. It is much 
more cheerful to go past budding plants 
to those in bloom than later in the season 


‘to pass faded bloom to reach the late 


ones. This made a bed 120 by 150 feet, 
and will be a wonderful sight when in 
full bloom. 

In planting with shrubbery or about 
the yard, small groups of three or more 
plants are very effective. One variety 
in a group is best. If all in a group are 
different and of different colors, have the 
kinds that usually bloom at the same time. 
If there are different kinds of the same 
color, especially red, have them bloom at 
different times, and take off faded blooms 
without delay. Plant singles together, 
Japs together, and doubles together, if 
using small groups. If you are a special- 
ist with limited room, so that every plant 
is a different variety, they can still be 
well grouped by season or type of bloom; 
always taking care to keep the reds well 
“insulated” with pinks or whites. 

Blue Siberian irises give added life to 
a mass of peony bloom. Yellow hemero- 
eallis, varieties blooming with the Peonies, 
are also valuable, even though we can 
get considerable yellow into the picture 
from the yellow stamens of the singles, 
and the yellow or partly-yellow centers 
of several Japs, and a few yellow-centered 
doubles. The best perenn‘al to plant 
among the Peonies for later bloom is 
the hardy phlox. But whenever other 
flowers are planted among Peon‘tes, the 
Peonies should still have their full 12 
or 16 square feet of space. No other 


plants need be planted among the Peonies 
to provide earlier bloom. From the time 
the peony shoots come through the 
ground, until they reach a height of two 
feet, they provide a range of color that is 
surprising, and at the same time most 
charming. Some of the whites have pale- 
green stems and foliage; then there are 
many shades of pink and even dark red 
in the other varieties, and one really gets 
a color effect there which equals that of 
many other blooming perennials, 

Large Peonies of the 
(Sinensis) species probably have no 
place in the rock garden. But some of 
the early species, the single and the double 
red Tenufolia or fern-leaved-Peony, the 
Wittmaniana hybrids, Mai Fleuri, Avante 
Garde, and Le Printemps, the Officinalis 
in the red, pale-pink, deep-pink doubles, 
and red singles, and Jap,—all would be 
of value there provided they had, along 
with ample drainage, a location where 
there was no chance of their drying out 
in Midsummer. The new Officinalis 
hybrids, those that are not too tall, will 
be extra fine when available; and there 
are a few dwarf Sinensis that do not ex- 
ceed 25 inches that would be good,— 
notably Octavie Demay. The cut-leaved 
Anomola, a _ purplish-red single also 
called Smouthii, makes a very fine speci- 
men for the lawn, but is rather large for 
any but a large rock garden. 

A drive through any large suburban 
district in blooming time will show not 
only how so many people crowd their 
Peonies with other plants, but also how 
far behind the times many are with their 
choice of varieties. The finest of the 
standard kinds, which 25 years ago cost 
from ten to twenty-five dollars per divi- 
sion, can now be bought at from seventy- 
five cents to two dollars. Anyone desiring 
to have a fine garden picture should pay 
attention then, not only to his planting 
and color schemes, but also to the quality 
of the materials he uses ;—in other words, 
he should select at the start, fine kinds, 
even if the first cost is slightly more. The 
returns will be a hundred per cent or 
more better every year, and year after 
year. Double reds like Philippe Rivoire, 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac, Karl Rosenfield, 
and Richard Carvel, should be in every 
garden. Pinks also such as Therese, 
Walter Faron, Solange, Tourangelle, and 
President Wilson; whites such as Bar- 
oness Schroeder, Nimbus, Grace Loomis, 
and the older Albatre; and the yel'ow- 
centered doubles Laura Dessert, Prime- 
vere, and Golden Dawn, should also have 
a place. 

* Singles have a grace and charm of form 
lacking in the doubles. They do not beat 
down so badly after a storm. A cluster 
of single blooms on a stalk not disbudded 
is much more charming than a cluster of 
a double variety. By pinching out the 
center bud a fine cluster of b!ooms, open- 
ing together, can be secured. The yellow 
stamens in the center liven up the gen- 
eral color effect. The Japanese type of 
bloom has the same charm as the singles, 
with the added advantage of having no 
objectionable odor. Good singles are 
Black Prince, Kewanee, Black Magic, and 
Kickapoo in reds; Eglantine, Morning 
Song, and Wedding Day, in whites; 
(Continued on page 536) 
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Rose,—Seven Sisters; a really hardy Rose which, under good culture, will produce a 
profusion of flowers that will adorn a fence, a trellis, or a rose support of any 
kind, and make a show which will attract the eye from a considerable distance 


Pick Your “Hard-Luck”’ Roses Now 


ANY Ftower Grower readers 

will be enjoying Roses, and the 

best of Roses as promoted by 
cool nights, when these words are read, 
though they have been written in the 
midst of the hottest July on record. 
These torrid July days which make one 
long for the night coolness of tropical 
regions have been mighty hard on Roses, 
and in a way which will be explained in 
a later number of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
but cannot now be discussed in the ab- 
sence of the fullest information. 

But I have in mind to ask readers to 
look about now and pick for themselves 
the Roses that have endured and are 
behaving well. 

It was that great hybridizer, great gar- 
dener, and great man, Dr. W. Van Fleet, 
who had as one of his ideals the breeding 
of what he ealled “dooryard” Roses; 
and that was just his way of describing 
“hard-luck” Roses—Roses that will get 
along whatever happens, and show blooms 
and growth without coddling. 

We have gone wild on Hybrid Tea 
Roses in the United States—and else- 
where, for that matter—in the last two 
generations. Seeking the unusual colors, 
the largest sizes, and the most peculiar 
forms, we have accepted anything in the 
way of a plant, which under elaborate 
coddling would produce oceasionally a 
gorgeous flower. We have turned the 
Rose somewhat away from its divinely- 
appointed use, as expressed by one of 
the old herbalists, who said that among 
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the other “vertues” of the Rose, it does 
“comfort the heart.” When we hear these 
days of an old Rose that has survived, 
we know that it is with us yet because 
it was able to take what came, and was 
thus a hard-luck Rose. It is for that 
reason that I am urging readers to look 
for hard-luck Roses that will stand or- 
dinary garden conditions and still pro- 
duce good flowers on good plants. 

I hardly need say that not many of 
these hard-luck Roses will be of the 
so-called “everblooming” type — which 
means recurrent blooming in fact. All 
the old dependables, Harison’s Yellow, 
the occasional plant of Seven Sisters, 
General Jack, and the lke, were once- 
bloomers, and it is the constant demand 
for recurrent blooming that has appar- 
ently thinned down the blood stream and 
reduced the vitality of the Roses. 

But we do have Roses that combine a 
reasonable amount of recurrent blooming 
quality with the ability to take care of 
themselves under all ordinary garden econ- 
ditions. By this I mean that the Rose 
should be able to maintain a respectable 
appearance if it is treated no better or 
no worse than a lilae or deutzia or spirea 
is treated. If it blooms again and again, 
that is just another item of its merit. 

At Breeze Hill the rose garden—other- 
wise the West Garden—is apart from 
the broad and restful lawn upon which 
front most of the windows of the pleas- 
ant old home. That broad lawn has a 
thoughtfully-developed shrubbery border. 





It carries lilacs and philadelphuses in its 
protecting, sweet-scented inner front. As 
these words are written the sweetpepper 
bush is blooming, and there are great 
once-blooming altheas that give the de- 
sirable flash of white. Other shrubs all 
Summer through, punctuate the season 
with their blooming beauty and continue 
the restful relation with their well-main- 
tained foliage. 

Now it was right in this particular 
section that it occurred to me some years 
ago I wanted to see an oceasional flash 
of rose color; wherefore certain Roses 
I believed to be “hard-luck” in charae- 
ter were planted with that idea, in little 
nooks. The first of these were Joyous 
Cavalier and National Flower Guild— 
two quite similar, rather tall-growing, 
completely-hardy, red-flowering Hybrid 
Teas. There they are yet, and it is a 
rare day from early June until long 
after the first frosts that one cannot get 
a glimpse of red brilliance from one or 


the other of these border Roses thus 
pocketed. 
They are away from the ordinary 


spraying that takes eare of the coddled 
rose garden. They get no special treat- 
ment except an occasional (very occa- 
sional) removal of spent flowers. They 
are true hard-luck Roses. 

During this current season we have 
added another so that the note of pink 
might come into the picture, and Sunny 
South has been sunny in the South this 
season, with the expectation that it will 
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be increasingly so as the plants gain 
in strength. 

A little bit southwest of the corner of 
this garden stands a great clump of 
Rugosa Roses, segregated because the 
Rugosa does not mix easily with other 
Roses. The background of this group 1s 
of tall-growing varieties that do not 
recur frequently; and while they pre- 
serve a pleasing mass of heavy foliage, it 
is not of this point that I want now to 
write, but rather that dmong them two or 
three varieties recur sufficiently in bloom 
to give the desired glimpse of rose red all 
through the Summer and Fall. F. J. 
Grootendorst always is in this shape of 
having some of its “red carnation” 
flowers in view. Then the best of all the 
Rugosas, Sarah Van Fleet, seldom fails to 
show us its fragrant, rich-pink, heavy 
bloom. These are true hard-luck varieties. 

In the West Garden, where the most of 
the Roses are, entrance is made through 
a short avenue—if it may be so called— 
of Gruss an Teplitz. These are old plants 
have had more than twenty years which, 
as the garden changed, have been moved 
around indifferently. Twice in my re- 
membrance they have been frozen to the 
ground, coming back again promptly, as 
they did after last winter’s bitter cold, 
and blooming continually. Gruss an 
Teplitz is surely a hard-luck Rose. 

On the other side of the garden the 
lowly Hermosa, seldom over eighteen 
inches in height, continually produces its 
clean, clear, double-pink flowers, amid 
its peculiar grayish-green foliage. It is 
almost always in bloom, and in the inter- 
missions it is a good-looking plant. 

Coming down to the lowest stature I 
know for other than a creeping Rose, 
let me say that Rosa rouletti is surely 
and definitely a hard-luck Rose. The 
original plants which came to me in the 
Fall of 1931 and were then placed in the 
rock garden, are still there, not having 
grown out of character, but always keep- 
ing in character by blooming continually. 
From the occasional bits of wood which 


could be abstracted, others have been 
raised that are in various other parts of 
the rock garden. Rouletti is surely a 
hard-luck Rose, and will stay so in good 
order if it is not given highly-fertilized 
ground to grow in; and, more impor- 
tantly, if raised from euttings rather 
than by budding. Its new brother, Tom 
Thumb, is of just the same character. A 
race of Lawranceana Roses, which Mr. 
L. C. Bobbink brought from France sey- 
eral years ago, has just about the same 
character, though a little taller growth; 
and in that group the variety Nemesis 
justifies its place because it is lowly and 
lovely, and nearly always with a flower. 

There was a spot on a sloping bank 
quite heavily shaded by a horse chestnut 
tree where I did want to see a suggestion 
of rose. To be sure, the ground is cov- 
ered with pachysandra, but I put a good 
solid plant of Max Graf on this ground; 
and it is there after ten years, having 
spread considerably and maintained a 
lovely intercourse with the pachysandra, 
neither one having harmed the other. Its 
rich-green foliage, which seems to resist 
insects and diseases successfully, is suffi- 
cient justification for its use, though in 
June it has a long succession of superb 
single-pink Roses more than three inches 
across. I found a diffieult place just 
outside the corner of the Breeze Hill 
pie-shaped lot where several other Mar 
Graf plants are subduing weeds and 
maintaining a front. It is surely in the 
class I am trying to promote. 

I should like to add that wonderful 
Bracteata hybrid, Mermaid, to this hard- 
luck group, but if that is done it must 
be on the basis of staying far enough 
South to avoid the hardest frosts. So 
treated, Mermaid will do some surprising 
things. 

All that I have above written is my own 
experience. It has nothing to do with the 
experience of somebody else, and it is 
not improbable that a totally different 
group of Roses will provide the hard- 
luck facility for the thoughtful rose 
grower who will do his own selecting. I 
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Rose,—Harison’s Yellow* 


shall have accomplished the object of this 
paper if I get my readers to do their 
own hard-luck picking, and it will be 
better still if results are reported to me 
so. that I ean tell others through the 
reader-fraternity we all have, and par- 
ticularly through the American Rose 
Society, of varieties that will take care 
of themselves, requiring the least possible 
attention after once being liberally 
planted and once into the first growth. 

*When the Editor located in his present 
home 25 years ago, a root of Harrison’s Yellow 
was given him by a neighbor. No telling how 
long that old Rose had been in the possession 
of this old neighbor, but it must have dated 
back 50 years or more. While not growing 
Roses as a real part of my garden activities, 
Harison’s Yellow, even in a lean spot in the 
garden, has spread until a space perhaps 20 by 
30 feet is a beautiful blaze of bright-yellow 
when Harison’s Yellow is in full bloom. The 
hardiness of the variety and the fact that it 
will take care of itself almost anywhere, makes 
it one of the “hard-luck”’ Roses, the theme of 
Dr. McFarland’s talk this month, Anyone 
wanting a Rose that will give sure bloom can 
hardly make a mistake in Harison’s Yellow. 
Besides, it has a color which is not often 
found among flowers.—( EDITOR) 


Francis d’Assisi, A Thornless Rose 


BOUT 1890, a botanist of Florence, 

Italy, sent to Dr. George Vasey, 
Botanist of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, 
D. C., propagating stock of a Rose, 
Francis d’Assisi. Dr. Vasey grew the 
Rose in the small garden at his home 
on Riggs Place in Washington. After 
his death in 1893, his daughter con- 
tinued to take eare of the Rose which 
was different from any of the other 
Roses. It had vigorous red-purple canes 
attaining a height of four to six feet 
each season; abundant leaves with usu- 
ally seven leaflets, reddish on the stipules, 
stems and serrate margins; and pink 
or old-rose, single flowers about one inch 
in diameter, blooming about the first 
of May or earlier than most other Roses 
except the yellow Hugonis. The numer- 
ous flowers, 200 to 500 on a single bush 
during the first half of May, are very 
attractive and the red-purple canes and 
foliage are attractive throughout the 
season, 

A characteristic of distinction among 
the hardy Roses is the absence of any 
prickles. Like the benevolent old Saint 
whose name it bears, this Francis d’ 
Assisi Rose is kind to those with whom 
it comes in contact. 

A vigorous specimen of this thornless 
Rose, from stock of the original intro- 
duction, is growing where I planted it 
about’ twenty years ago, at the corner 
of my porch. The old wood is eut out 
each Summer, and the new canes trained 
up on a trellis. This Rose seems to be 
immune or at least very resistant to 
mildew, which has attacked the Hia- 
watha Climber. growing near it. 


Lyster H. Dewey, (D. C.) 


Eprror’s Note:—Dr. McFarland says that 
the Rose called Francis d’Assisi, as described 
by Mr. Dewey above, seems to be an old friend 
of his, and is probably Mme. Sancy de Para- 
bere, which is thornless, blooms about as 
stated, has red canes, and, best of all, is 
completely and absolutely hardy. Dr. MeFar- 
land states that another: Rose, probably the 
same, showed up a few years ago on the east 
shore of Lake Michigan, where its hardiness 
attracted attention and where it was given the 
name of Marjorie Havens. It is called an 
Alpine Rose, but Dr. McFarland suggests that 
he thinks it belongs to the Boursault group, 
the original form of which is Rosa lheritierana. 
It is pronounced a really fine old Rose, 
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A Formal Planting of Tulips in a Holland Park. The formal beds shown in the foreground are 


arranged in exact geometrical designs. 


More informal plantings are faintly visible in the 


woodland beyond. The Dutch use both formal and informal arrangements, according to the 


effect to be achieved 


History and Development of the Tulip 


By PETER C. VAN BOURGONDIEN, (Holland) 


OLLAND is the foster home of 
H the Tulip, for there it has reached 


perfection of form, size, and 

coloring. Yet the original home 
of the Tulip was near the headwaters of 
the Euphrates and Tigris and from Asia 
Minor to Persia. 

The story of how the Tulip came to 
Holland reads like a romance. About 
the year 1554, a nobleman, designated by 
Ferdinand I of Austria as: Ambassador to 
the Court of the Sultan, was journeying 
leisurely toward Constantinople. Along 
the way, his attention was attracted to 
lovely flowers of a species he had never 
before seen. These flowers were being 
carefully cultivated by the Turks. The 
nobleman inquired of his interpreter the 
name of the beautiful flowers. He was 
told that they were “Lale,” but he re- 
named them Tulipan because of their re- 
semblance to the Tullband or fez of the 
Turks. 

The Ambassador made a notation in 
his journal regarding these interesting 
flowers. Later, he procured seed of the 
Tulips and forwarded them to friends in 
his home ecity, Vienna. Among the re- 
cipients of the rare seed samples was the 
great Botanist Clusius, who shortly after 
became professor of botany at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden in Holland. Clusius, 
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of course, took with him the precious 
seeds, but someone had been ahead of 
him; for the first Tulips seen blooming in 
Holland were in the garden of an apothe- 
eary. Clusius was, however, responsible 
for the first systematic breeding work 
with Tulips and is known as the father of 
the tulip industry in Holland. Clusius 
had some interesting experiments made 
in preserving tulip bulbs with sugar. He 
found them excellent in taste and sweet- 
ness. Tulip preserves are, however, un- 
known to this generation of Hollanders. 

Largely from the garden of Clusius, 
tulip seed was disseminated throughout 
Holland. The plants thrived amazingly. 
The bulbs were found to be of superior 
size and quality. Tulip culture became 
a hobby of the nobility and royalty. In- 
terest continued to develop, finally reach- 
ing the proportions of a wild boom. Dur- 
ing this period, clubs were formed for 
trading in tulip bulbs. These clubs met 
regularly at the public inns. A small tax, 
known as “wine money” was levied by 
the elub and used for the refreshment of 
the members. It is evident that the 
worthies of that day found a way to mix 
business and pleasure. By 1637, most 
other business was suspended while men 
risked fortunes in the gamble of tulip- 
bulb speculation. 


Just as the American public bid stocks 
to fantastic prices during the 1929 boom, 
so Hollanders of the early 17th century 
paid exorbitant prices for tu‘ip bulbs, 
especially those of any new and promis- 
ing variety. This boom, like all other 
booms, finally collapsed. Some of the 
connoisseurs began to tire of their expen- 
sive hobby and dumped their holdings. 
Prices slumped immediately. 

Meantime, the actual growing of the 
tulip bulbs was becoming a sizable in- 
dustry in Holland. It was found that 
the soil in the neighborhood of Hillegom 
was especially suited to the production of 
tulip bulbs. The industry centers in this 
region today. Although the tulip boom 
collapsed, the interest of the Dutch in 
Tulips did not wane. Two centuries 
later (1836), the Florists’ Magazine of 
London related that “The well-known 
taste of the Dutch for Tulips is not di- 
minished. The new Tulip, called the ‘Cita- 
del of Antwerp,’ has been purchased for 
1,600 franes by an amateur at Amster- 
dam.” 


T is especially interesting to trace the 
history of the Cottage Tulips. The va- 
rieties which originated in Holland during 
the tulip boom were often of real merit. 
They spread throughout England and 
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France where they were treasured for 
many generations in the cottage gardens 
of humble folk. The Dutch seldom let 
a good thing get away from them, and 
these pretty Tulips were rediscovered 
and repatriated in Holland. Through 
hybridizing and the selection of a suitable 
soil, the modern varieties of Cottage 
Tulips have been greatly improved. All 
imaginable colors are now represented. 
The flowers have long stems and graceful 
shapes. 

Another very early form was the Par- 
rot Tulip, so-called because the fringed 
petals resembled the plumage on a par- 
rot’s neck. It is believed that the Parrot 
Tulips were developed from the simpler 
forms by the French, as no traces of 
them are found in the very early Dutch 
books. The Parrot Tulips form a well- 
defined group. The petals are fringed 
at the edges with fantastic markings. Just 
before the flowers open, the resemblance 
to the neck of a parrot is quite striking. 
Fantasy, the most popular novelty Par- 
rot Tulip of the season, has resulted from 





Tulip Beds on Banks of a Holland Lagoon. Tulips growing on the banks; 
Tulips reflected in the still waters;—such is the novel effect achieved in this 
unusual planting. For three hundred years, the Dutch have loved and 





crossing a Parrot Tulip with the well- 
known Darwin, Clara Butt, reverting per- 
haps to some ancestral type. 

Double Tulips also uppear to have been 
developed at an early date. Four forms 
are figured in a monumental work pub- 
lished in 1613. Yet even today, double 
forms are not so well-known as they 
should be. Today, the Double Early Tu- 
lips form a most useful group. They fol- 
low closely the narcissi in bloom. The 
very full flowers resemble tiny peonies. 
Planted in a group, they make a lavish 
display of brilliant color. 

There are also Single Early Tulips 
which bloom at the same time. These 
are graceful in form and rich in eoloring. 

Darwin Tulips which have won such 
wide popularity in America are of com- 
paratively recent origin. They are the 
result of patient hybridizing and selee- 


admired Tulips. 


tion. Their popularity has been won 
through sheer merit. Darwins_ bear 
flowers of great size on tall, erect stems. 
The colors are rich and brilliant. 

Rembrandt Tulips are simply Darwins 
with striped and feathered petals. They 
are especially interesting to those who 
like to produce striking effects. 

From the Darwins, there has been de- 
veloped another and, in my opinion, even 
finer race. I refer to the Breeders. These 
are similar to the Darwins in formation, 
but excel the parent race in size of flower, 
length and strength of stem, and general 
beauty. The colors run to soft pastel 
shades, exquisitely artistic. 

During the past few years, Dutch 
hybridizers have been busy creating brand- 
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Giant Darwin and Stately Breeder Tulips on a Holland Estate. This beautiful semi- 
formal planting has been made against a naturalistic background of woodland 
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They have learned to utilize them in many interesting ways 


new varieties. For the most pa:t, these 
are as yet little known to American gar- 
deners. The Triumph Tulips, although 
new in America, were originated many 
years ago by an amateur Dutch plant 
breeder, Mr. Zocker. As a hobby, this 
enterprising amateur hybridized Darwin 
Tulips with Single Early Tulips. The 
result of his labors was a new race of 
Tulips having the habits of the Darwins, 
but presenting color combinations not 
found in the older race. There is also a 
division of this race producing double 
flowers. These Double Triumphs are very 
full and extremely showy. The Triumphs 
bloom just ahead of the Darwins. 


The Lily-Flowered Tulips are another 
comparatively new race developed through 
hybridization. Tulipa reflexa, an old gar- 
den form, was crossed with the modern 
Darwins. The result is a race of very 
beautiful Tulips with wide-flaring petals, 
resembling lilies. The Lily-Flowered Tu- 
lips are fast gaining recognition of Amer- 
ican flower lovers. They bloom along 
with the Darwins,. 


The Multi-Flowering Tulips are an in- 
teresting group, quite unlike any other. 
Individual stems produce from three to 
five flowers. The colors change as the 
flowers develop. For example, a flower 
may open almost white and gradually 
deepen to rose or even red. 

While the Species Tulips are of course 
older than any of the garden types, vet 
they are only now winning recognition 
in America. Miniature Species Tulips 
from the dry uplands of Asia have been 
found ideal for the rockery. Tulipa Fos- 
terina, although a Species Tulip, is of 
giant size, as large as the Darwins. Its 
flaming vermillion-red is unescapable. 

Today, as for the past three hundred 
years, Holland supplies most of the civ- 
ilized world with tulip bulbs of superior 
quality. The growing of these bulbs em- 
ploys many thousands of people who have 
become highly skilled in this exacting 
work, 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“I am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COWPEB 





Madison Cooper, fatter 


Calcium, N. 


Poverty May Not Be So Terrible 


NE of our most enlightened thinkers says that the 

‘‘fear of poverty among the educated classes is the 
worst moral disease from which our civilization suffers.”’ 
Such a statement needs a detailed analysis before it should 
stand as a basis for discussion. 

Unless one is willing to adopt the ascetie life, which 
ealls for absolute poverty and the complete liberation of 
the mind from material attachments, a moderate fear of 
poverty is a very healthy symptom for the thrifty man 
and self-respecting man. In short it depends on the 
individual whether a reasonable fear of poverty is right 
or wrong. Few of us are ready for the purely religious 
and ascetic life. 

We who believe in right living, and in simplicity of 
living, and in the brotherhood of man, and in doing by 
others as we would be done by, still may have a whole- 
some fear of poverty. We may see fit to set aside a por- 
tion of our earnings for a future time when our productive 
capacity may be reduced or stopped. This is no more 
than exercising, in the right way, the reasoning powe1 
with which we are endowed. 

It would seem, therefore, that we are perfectly justified 
in questioning the statement that the fear of poverty is 
a moral disease from which we are suffering. It all de- 
pends on how we work out the idea. If mankind is to 
inake progress, it must be done by degrees and aot all 
at once; history proves this. We cannot jump from the 
materialistic aspects of our present civilization to the 
religious and moral aspects of the higher life to which 
we should all aspire. The practical man figures things 
cout in a practical way and will not attempt to make too 
great strides in a short space of time. 

Then we should consider the term ‘‘poverty’’ in its 
various meanings. Poverty may have different meanings 
to different people at different times. The person of 
wealth, if reduced to average living conditions, would 
think that it was poverty ; whereas the person in moderate 
circumstances if reduced to want for the necessities of 
life would call that poverty. So poverty does not mean 
so very much except as the term is more closely defined. 

A certain amount of poverty may be good for us. The 
possession or guarantee of a permanent income through 
life would be, as I see it, a very unsafe situation. The 
teaching that every person should be guaranteed against 
want is also dangerous. Perhaps ‘‘dangerous’’ is not 
just the word, but such teachings tend to demoralize the 
human race, to elevate the profligate and the spendthrift, 
and to put the industrious on the same plane with the 
unworthy. 


? 
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This little talk is intended only to argue in favor of 
the practical as against the theoretical in considering 
human progress toward ultimate perfection. Theorists 
would have us jump from our present admittedly mater- 
ialistie age into the Utopia of tomorrow, where every 
person lives a right life, and is in a state which some 
people call happiness. Personally I vrefer to omit the 
word ‘‘happiness,’’ wher ‘+ comes to considering the state 
to which humanity should hope to ultimately attain. Why 
not just say that we hope to live a iife of usefulness and 
progress ? 

The person who is guaranteed or insured against all 
the risks incident to a natural human life on earth, is 
no longer a man, but only a machine. The solving of 
life’s problems is the chief purpose for which we are 
here. 


The Cooper Plan 
Soil-Contact in Greek Mythology 


OMES down to us from Greek Mythology the story 

of Antaeus, son of Gaea and Poseidon. Gaea was 
the Earth Mother and figures in Greek stories of the crea- 
tion of the world. Antaeus ruled in Libya and it was 
his custom to compel all strangers passing through to 
wrestle with him. As his strength was regenerated every 
time he was thrown to the earth, (presumably from Soil- 
Contact), he proved invincible. Hercules in pursuit of 
the Apples of the Hesperides, passed through Libya, 
learned the secret of Antaeus’ invincibility, and in 
wrestling, lifted him off the earth and crushed him. 

While many people, in fact probably most people, re- 
eard Greek myths and ancient mythology generally as 
being more fiction than fact, it may be stated with con- 
siderable certainty that these myths are all based on 
history; and that they are not really as much fiction as 
has been supposed. Therefore I am pleased to give the 
abové sketch of Antaeus, which came to me from a reader 
of THE FLOwER Grower who has been convineed by ex- 
perience that Soil-Contact has great possibilities for the 
human race, and that it is based on something much more 
than its practical and easily-understood aspects. 

As readers will surmise, I am trying to strengthen THE 
Cooper PLAN as a scheme of living in every way that it 
ean be bolstered; and while it needs no praise to those 
who understand it, and who have, in even a small way, 
practiced it and actually come in contact with the soil, 
there are those who need convincing that Soil-Contact is 
an important part of what might be called The True 
Education, about which I have had something to say in 
past issues of this magazine. 

Our presence on earth is the result of some definite 
scheme or plan. We need not attempt to know the details 
of this plan, nor need we have proof that it is a plan. 
We have faith that anything which exists has a basis of 
existence and has a cause and a purpose, so far as we 
are able to understand these things. It is perfectly rea- 
sonable, therefore, that we should believe everything 
is based on a plan even though we cannot understand it. 

Those who have attempted THE Cooper PLAN even in 
a small way and those who have even the slightest touch 
of mysticism in their make-up, will sense the fact that 
Soil-Contact means much more than the fresh air and 
sunshine which it gives, the desirable exercise in a physical 
way, and the opportunity for mental contemplation. 
There is a mystie relationship between the human race 
and Mother Earth, and the above is an outline of the 
idea, based on an ancient myth handed down to us out 
of the past. 

To those who approach the subject with a proper atti- 
tude of mind and a proper spirit of humility, and with 
the ability to persist, Soil-Contact has great possibilities. 
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Gardening and the Drouth 


HOSE of us who have gardened for any considerable 

term of years, have experienced drouth conditions; 
but not many are called upon to suffer the extremes of 
drouth which a repetition year after year has produced. 
in certain sections of the West and Middle West. To say 
that such conditions are discouraging not only to gar- 
deners, but to farmers who depend upon their crops for 
a livelihood, is stating the matter mildly. Gardeners if 
they lose favorite plants may grieve over them, but as 
long as their income is not materially affected they are 
not cast down as those who are depending for a sustenance 
on the things which they raise from the soil. 

In any case, Gardening is more or less of an adventure, 
and it is also an experience from which we gain knowledge 
and qualities of the mind and heart. So we must accept 
drouth as one of the contingencies which arise in every 
human activity; and in the spirit of sportsmanship we 
must rise superior to our discouragement, and plan for 
better and bigger operations for the future and during the 
years which we hope will bring us better weather con- 
ditions. 

The practical lessons which drouth teaches are to indi- 
cate what plants survive best under heat and high tempera- 
ture. That knowledge in itself is extremely valuable; and 
the past few years have been of great value to gardeners 
in future. Many plants which have been introduced of 
recent years have received the drouth-test and demon- 
strated their hardiness or otherwise under drouth condi- 
tions. Numerous new introductions have been shown to 
be very valuable for American gardens, and some things 
have been discarded because of their inability to carry on. 

While we should not expect to make all our plants 
drouth-proof, nor should we give up all those things which 
have succumbed to the terrible weather conditions, yet it 
is well that we do provide.a liberal reserve of the drouth- 
resistant plants. It is sure that drouth will again be 
with us in its natural cycle of years, and so we should be 
prepared for whatever weather comes. 

While our sympathy goes out to those who have per- 
haps lost their homes and their crops and their livestock 
as a result of the drouth, it may be pointed out that drouth 
provides lessons to the human race, not the least of 
which is fortitude and a will to carry on under discour- 
agements. 

It is too bad that many have undertaken Gardening 
for the first time during‘the past few years of drouth, and 
the discouragement which has resulted may cause some 
to give up the work of cultivating the soil. We are heirs 
to the adversity and discouragement which is a part of 
the experience to which the human race on earth is sub- 
jected, as a part of its training or lessons in preparation 
for a better work. 

Those who can display the greatest fortitude and the 
greatest persistence under drouth conditions or any other 
discouragement which comes, are the ones who stand high- 
est in the class and who will naturally get the greatest 
rewards and a future opportunity for advanced work. 
This applies not only to Gardening, but to human life 
and to the future of the race. 


Epiror’s NoreE:—Fire-walking (see next column), as 
presented by my friend, Harold P. Winchester, is given 
space in this issue because of the points he makes of our 
possibjlities in developing powers or faculties which are 
little understood by many of us. The important points 
which Mr. Winchester brings out are worthy of careful 
study by any person interested in plant life or any of the 
subjects important to a more forward-looking attitude of 
mind. The term ‘‘attitude of mind’’ covers a wide range 
of possibilities for the reason that the human mind seems 
to have few limitations. 
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Fire-Walking [s a Fact 


WAS unusually interested in your editorial in the May 

issue entitled ‘‘Fire-Walking—Fake Or Fact.’’ I 
have read a number of reports on the performance in 
England last Summer and there is no question of the 
validity of the performance—and on a bed of live embers 
too. The most detailed report I have read is that given 
in Upton Sinelair’s last book, ‘‘ What God Means To Me,’’ 
in a letter to Sinclair by a Dr. Pannett who was one of 
the investigators of the experiment. Kuda Bux, the 
Indian who performed the feat, declared ‘‘it was an act 
of faith and could be done only by great mental con- 
centration.’’ It was hinted by Dr. Pannett ‘‘that Kuda 
Bux had gained control over his sympathetic nervous 
system and so was able to inhibit the phenomena of 
reaction of the tissues to heat.’’ 

This explanation is very much in line with your sugges- 
tion that attitude of mind might have an important in- 
fluence on the actual physiological result. This is a simple 
and natural explanation for what seem to be many times 
supernatural, phenomenal, or miraculous feats. They are 
merely supernormal actions with simple causes which we 
have not clearly comprehended. We readily grant that 
man’s mind controls his voluntary nervous system but 
refuse to grant, because of lack of evidence, that man can 
control his sympathetic nervous system mentally. In all 
ages special groups of men have been trained from child- 
hood to develop both systems at the same time. The 
picked youth not only learned to run or to throw a ball, 
but he also was taught how to govern his heart beat or to 
inhibit pain or to hold his breath for an hour. 

When Tahra Bey, the celebrated Egyptian fakir, made 
his only American appearance some years ago, I was on 
the stage as one of the examining committee. He changed 
his pulse rate at will, suffered no pain when doctors jabbed 
sharp pins into sensitive centers, inhibited or released at 
will the flow of blood when gouged with a sharp sword in 
the throat, and was buried for nearly an hour in sand in 
a box. His only explanation for these and many other 
feats that night was that through special exercises he 
gained complete mental ascendency over his entire nervous 
system. He could walk, run, breathe, bleed, or feel pain or 
not, at will,—‘‘and so could anyone else,’’ he commented. 

There is a wealth of literature on this subject of the 
undeveloped powers of man, with evidence that he can 
swallow the strongest poisons, be bitten by the most 
venomous snakes, or endure naked in Winter the subzero 
cold of the Thibetan heights, without suffering harm. All 
that seems to be required is a changed attitude of mind, 
developed, to be sure, by a special technique. 

Now the important point about all this discussion is 
just this,—why ean’t human beings in general develop 
these splendid latent powers within themselves? We spend 
years in school; learning the history of the world, how to 


' dissect a frog, or to play quarterback, or the Einstein 


theory, and die in ten minutes from loss of blood from a 
knife wound, drown in a pond because we can’t hold our 
breath two minutes, or die many deaths in an agony of 
uncontrolled pain. All of our book learning, or all our 
control of machine power, is of no avail when confronted 
by the crisis brought on by our lack of control of the 
sympathetic nerves over the heart, lungs, blood, and 
sensory nerves. Yet a suffering humanity, with this one- 
sided control of itself, will spend millions of hours 
patiently digging in gardens, selecting and planting seeds, 
and trying, through numberless experiments, to produce 
ideal flowers of any desired color, shape, size, and with 
power of resistance to blights, temperature, and diseases. 
If we expended the same time and energy and thought 
and tender and loving care upon developing the latent 
powers within ourselves, as we do upon our flowers, might 
we not produce a more perfect race? 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


HY do some vines, like the Morning 

Glory and the Bittersweet, twine 
alwavs to the right, while others, like 
the Hop and the Wild Buckwheat, al- 
ways wind to the left? A fool question, 
think you? Well, you may be right. A 
fool’s answer might be, because the first 
one happened to get started that par- 
ticular way. Nature, you know, has giv- 
en but few of her creations volition, 
and the unconscious impelling urge never 
deviates from precedent. 

Probably the proper use of no other 
ornamental is so little understood as 
the vine. Vines should bear the same re- 
lation to a house as the frame to a pie- 
ture, and a picture that has strength 
and beauty would be spoiled by an over- 
gaudy frame. I have sometimes marveled 


why many people deliberately hide the . 


beauty of an architecturally-beautiful 
house by covering it entirely with ivy; 
while on the other hand, the hideous ar- 
chitectural incongruities that most need 
obscurity are usually vineless. 

However, as a consistent believer in 
tolerance, I would not deny the owner 
his right and privilege to landscape his 
property as he sees fit. I used to know 
an Englishman who mistakenly thought 
he was an artist. Whenever his more 
gifted companions eriticised his work, 
and told him, with probably more candor 
than polite consideration, that it lacked 
about every principle of art, he replied 
that there were no established rules for 
art, and that he was as good a judge of 
its requirements as anybody. 

Well, when I view some of the present- 
day ridiculous monstrosities that win 
honors on most of the salon walls, I’m 
afraid I may have to admit that the 
Englishman may have been partly right! 

Yes, just because I may happen to like 
Marigolds better than Zinnias, is no rea- 
son why I should insist on your planting 
Marigolds in your garden rather than 
Zinnias. Of course, it’s perfectly proper 
for me, if I ean, to try to win you 
over to my view by demonstrating the 
superior qualities of the flower of my 
choice; but if your esthetie taste is either 
inferior or superior to mine, our diverse 
opinions may not merge into an accord- 
ance. Happily, there are some flowers 
so inherently sweet and alluring that 
they appeal to all alike. Who could 
help loving the diminutive, daintily- 
exquisite Forget-me-not, so befittingly 
named? I have seen a good many Sum- 
mers come and go, and have heard many 
people name their likes and dislikes as 
they discussed the flowers of their choice; 
but I have yet to hear anyone express 
a dislike for the Rose, the Sweet Pea, 
or the Peony. 

Of such universal appeal are certain 
songs, hymns, and tunes we have all 
loved since childhood. Welcome to our 
ears now as then are such tenderly beau- 
tifully hymns as, “Abide With Me,” 
“Jesus Lover of My Soul,” “Sweet Hour 
of Prayer;” such enduring songs as, 
“Home Sweet Home,’ “Annie Laurie,” 
“My Old Kentucky Home ;” such glorious 
melodies as, “La Paloma,” “The Blue 
Danube Waltz,” “Traumerei.” 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Can Nature’s Way 
be Wrong? 


By RUTH HODGSON, (Wisc.) 


ATURE does not wait until the 
ground is frozen before she covers 
her plants with a blanket of leaves 

for the Winter, so why should we? 

I have read many articles about cover- 
ing perennials, roses, ete., and the writer 
usually starts out: “When the ground is 
frozen, cover . . .” I wonder if 
there are reasons for this statement, or 
whether it is sort of a superstition. For 
several years we have covered our peren- 
nials whenever it was convenient for us 
to do so. Some of the plants had not 
even died down, but we covered them 
with leaves, and we have been very sue- 
cessful. We lose very few plants; in 
fact many less than friends who do not 
cover until after the ground is frozen. 
We have lost some tender plants by un- 
covering them too soon in the Spring, 
but not from covering them too soon in 
the Fall. 

Whether or not others have reasons for 
covering after the ground is frozen, I 
do not know, but we have reasons for 
covering before it is frozen. 

For one. thing, the leaves are much 
nicer when they first fall. They are not 
broken and mellow, and do not pack so 
much as those same leaves would after 
they had lain on the ground for a few 
weeks, and had been rained on and per- 
haps walked on. When left where they 
fall, many of them blow away; and then 
when one wishes to cover the perennials 
the leaves are gone. Of course one can 
rake them and put them in bags until the 
ground freezes, but many bags are 
needed, and one may not have a place to 
store them. We always put a few in 
bags, so that when we make a midwinter 
inspection of our beds and find some 
precious plant uncovered, we ean again 
cover it. 

Some of those plants that have not 
died down before we cover, do not die 
down all Winter. They are just dormant; 
and when we uncover the beds in the 
Spring, their leaves are still green and 
the warm sun and rains awaken them, and 
they take up life where they left off. 

Last but not least, it is much more 
pleasant to rake leaves and cover the beds 
on a balmy day when one does not even 
need to wear a coat, than after the ground 
is frozen and it is very cold. 

There is just one possible reason that I 
can think of, for late covering. If you 
cover early, the ground sometimes does 
not really freeze all Winter. When we 
get an early warm spell, things start to 
grow; and when it gets cold again, they 
may freeze. We have never had this ex- 
perience but it is a possibility. When 
vou cover after the ground is frozen, this 
could not happen because the plants 
could not begin to grow. until after a 
long warm spell. The advantages of 
early covering seem to outweigh this pos- 
sibility, and I wondered if there were 
other reasons. 

After all, Nature should know best, so 


I wonder if it isn’t just as good—if not 
better—to cover early rather than late. 


Epitor’s Nore:—The question of 
winter protection for flowers is a very 
vital one with many species, and not so 
important with others; and so what Miss 
Hodgson has to say on this subject is 
interesting and helpful. It should be 
noted in this connection that while Nature 
employs leaves and perhaps dead branches 
to a certain extent as a winter protection, 
that the artificial winter protections may 
consist of almost anything that is avail- 
able to the average gardeners. 

Miss Hodgson makes a strong point of 
covering before the ground freezes, but 
a still better plan would be to cover 
partly before the ground freezes and then 
partly after the ground freezes, if this 
is practicable. This is about what Nature 
does in covering with leaves, as the 
leaves come at different times,—not fall- 
ing all at once. 

Another factor is the question of the 
kind of a Winter which is experienced, 
Some Winters are much more severe than 
others, and the covering or winter pro- 
tection used, could be varied to a certain 
extent if practicable to do so. Some 
Winters we have plenty of snow and 
other Winters we have almost none; and 
thus it is a very important study to 
determine just how to handle winter pro- 
tection for garden subjects. 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 
|= fragrant Evening Primrose is fer 

tilized by the little rose-pink sphinx 
moth with yellow-bordered wings. If 
fertilized, the flower is closed and wilted 
the next morning; if not, it opens the 
second day to attract the moth. 


The Hermit Thrush has an unusual 
song and its tones carry a long distance, 
It is considered by many to be the most 
lovely bird-song of the wild. 


Carpet Beetles have lived two years in 
a corked bottle with nothing whatever to 
eat, save the cast-off skins of their own 
transformation. 


When a Cliff Swallow dies in its nest- 
cave, the entrance is walled up by other 
Swallows. 

The larvae of the brilliant Gold Bug 
is very ugly and disagreeable in appear- 
ance. At the end of its body it has tail- 
like forks on which it heaps its excrement 
and cast skins, forming a sort of shelter, 


The Canada Goose hides its eggs, when 
leaving the nest, by covering them to pro- 
tect them from detection. The goose 
and gander form a perfect partnership 
and share equally the responsibility of 
sitting on the nest and hatching out the 
eggs. 

The Cranefly has tiny balloons on its 
feet which buoy it up, as it drifts along 
in the water. As a child I knew the 
Cranefly by the name of Mosquito-hawk. 


Wild Onions, or Leeks, in the early days 
covered the ground where Chicago is 
located. The plant was called “pikwute 
sikakushia” by the Menomini Indians, 
and means skunk. Chicago got its name 
from this plant. 
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Iceland Poppies;—Hardiest of All” 


By MARGARET CRUISE, (Calif.) 


. SHERE burst upon my vision in 
the Canadian Rockies, at an ele- 
vation of over 10,000 feet, a host 

of nodding Poppies. Great beds of them 

outlined the upper end of emerald-green 

Lake Louise, and lavish hands had 

brdadeast their seeds in the adjoining 

pine woods so that the flowers carpeted 
the ground. 

In brilliant noon sunshine or in for- 
est shade the flamboyant things beggared 
description; their beauty being enhanced 
by the surrounding snow-capped peaks. 

Natives of the mountainous regions of 
the northern hemisphere and particularly 
of Iceland, these are the hardiest of 
all Poppies, both from the standpoint of 
durability of the plant and that of the 
cut flowers; for if the stems of the latter 
are burned they will last many days in 
water. Most prolific of flowers, are 
the plants, it being no uncommon thing 
to gather six dozen blossoms at one 
time from a bed about 4 x 12’. 

The Iceland Poppy, actually a peren- 
nial, in warmer sections of the country 
is best treated as an annual. In such 
places it does best grown for late-winter 
and early-spring bloom. It grows rapidly 
from seed, so the fact that it is treated 
as an annual is not a serious drawback. 

These Poppies came originally with 
small flowers and only in orange, yellow, 
or white. Hybridists have enlarged the 
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flowers and added to the number of 
colors. There is a handsome large one 
of a deeper orange than the original one. 

A mixture with the alluring name of 
Sunbeam offers pastel tones such as pink, 
salmon, and maize; as well as the older 
favorites. This seed mixture is the result 
of a cross between the Nudicaules (Ice- 
land Poppies) and the Shirley variety. 

Iceland Poppies bloom the first year 
from seed and have a long season of 
bloom if the dead flower heads are cut 
off to prevent the formation of seed. In 
the colder sections of the country, the 
plant will start blooming with the later- 
spring bulbs and continue until Sep- 
tember. 

Iceland Poppies show a preference for 
sandy soil but may be grown easily where 
adobe prevails, if a large amount of sand 
is mixed with the latter. Be sure, how- 
ever, that excellent drainage is provided, 
for the plants loathe wet feet. A sour 
condition of the soil attracts sowbugs, a 
garden pest very partial to this Poppy. 
The latter are easily controlled by one 


of several preparations now on _ the 
market. 
*As indicated by its name and natural 


habitat, the Iceland Poppy will find its favorite 
drainage and soil in the rock garden. The 
blooms are from one to two inches in diameter, 
and the plants average about twelve to fifteen 
inches in height. Because ef its hardiness it is 
worthy of planting by rock gardeners in all 
northern locations.—(Ep1rTor) 


Iceland Poppy.— 
Burpee’s Yellow Wonder 


Where the plant is to be grown for 
summer bloom, the seeds may be sown 
outdoors as soon as all danger of frost 
is past; or they may be started in the 
house, in boxes filled with the regulation 
seed-box mixture, adding to the latter a 
little more sand than usual. Plants 
should be moved outside when large 
enough and when weather permits. While 
this particular Poppy—unlike most of its 
family—does not resent being moved, 
certain precautions are necessary. Dig 
the necessary number of holes and put 
water in these before lifting the tiny 
plants from the flats or boxes. Put 
plant in hole and “firm” the earth around 
it. Sprinkle some kind of bait that 
will kill slugs and sowbugs around the 
tiny thing, and cover for two or three 
days with a flower pot. Do the trans- 
planting, if possible, on a foggy day or 
in the evening. 

The seeds do equally well if broadcast 
outdoors, but the soil must be friable 
enough to allow them to germinate and 
push through the ground. The seed will 
be better distributed if mixed with 
very fine sand and put into a salt shaker, 
from which it can be shaken. If your 
ground has been scratched a little prior 
to the broadcasting, you will not need to 
cover the seeds. A piece of board should 
be used to press them into the soil. I 
pressed those in my garden too far into 
the ground and some rain soon after- 
wards took them down still further. 
They came up eventually but took much 
longer than the usual time, which is 
about ten days. 

Next year will be available the new 
member of this family,—the New Early 
Wonder Poppy which received the award 
of merit at the “All American Trials” 
this year. ° 


Barrell Strawberry Garden 


RS. C. C. CLARK of Fresno, has 

used the old idea of a strawberry 
patch in a wooden barrel to conserve 
space. On her small ranch there seemed 
to be no place for strawberries. In a 
barrel she has growing forty-three 
strawberry plants; and they like their 
environment too, for they furnish her 
table with fresh berries during the berry 
season. 

Mrs. Clark has improved somewhat the 
old garden idea. She has mounted her 
barrel on an old wagon wheel. She made 
a hole in the bottom of the barrel to 
accommodate the hub of the wheel, which 
is securely fastened, and the wheel is 
mounted on a pivot of iron pipe set in a 
concrete base. This enables the barrel 
to be turned at will so all parts of the 
barrel get their share of sunshine and the 
plants equal growth. 

A perforated pipe was sunk in the 
middle of the barrel, and it carries water 
to all parts of same. 

A great advantage of growing straw- 
berries this way is that they need no 
cultivating or weeding. 

Betinpa Srinxcuarr, (Calif.) 
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Irises for Beginners;—and Others 


By HENRY L. BUTTERWORTH, (Mass.) 


S a eonstant reader of FLOWER 
A arora with a special interest in 

the Tall-Bearded Iris, I have fol- 
lowed with much interest the articles 
which have appeared suggesting Irises for 
beginners. 

It has oceurred to me that since you 
have had so much expert opinion on 
“Trises for Beginners” that it might add 
a little spice to the program to have a 
few beginners’ opinions on the same sub- 
ject. With this thought in mind | offer 
mine, and I certainly can qualify as an 
amateur. 

By an amateur I mean one who has a 
few Irises, probably old ones donated by 
some kind friend when he started his gar- 
den activity, and desires more. How- 
ever, the average beginner still believes 
that the price of an Iris should be no 
more than that of a good lunch or a golf 
ball. When he gets beyond this point he 
is an enthusiast. Of course, if we are 
to disregard expense, then there is no 
limit to one’s opportunity to choose. With 
this idea in mind it seems to me that there 
are three factors which strongly influence 
the beginner im selecting his first Iris. 
These three are: (1) Price, (2) aceessi- 
bility, (3) color range. We can assume 
that any good standard varieties will give 
satisfactory performance in most lo- 
calities. 

I differ somewhat from Mr. Weed’s 
statement when he compares a 1925 Iris 
with a 1925 automobile. I have had both, 
but while the 1925 ear has long since 
passed its usefulness and has by this time 
become “junk,” the 1925 Iris has multi- 
plied its beauty by many times and con- 
tinues to give ple: isure; not only in my 
garden but in those of friends. I trust 
| shall always have room somewhere for a 
clump of Princess Beatrice, Frieda Mohr, 
and Lent Williamson. 1 wish, too, that 
Mr. Weed would tell me where I can ob- 
tain Picador and Mary Geddes for less 
than $1.00 each. 


Just as a matter of personal interest 
I have studied Mr. Gersdoff’s list with 
the idea of accessibility. I have in my 
possession five 1936 catalogs, which I 
consider fairly representative of the eom- 
mercial iris growers and merehants; one 
from the East, two from the Middle West, 
and two from the Pacifie Coast. Also I 
have had access to the gardens of several 
well-known eastern growers. Here is the 
result of this study: 

There are 64 Tall-Bearded Iris in Mr. 
Gersdorff’s list. 

Varieties found in no catalog..... 30 

Varieties found in one ecatalog.... 16 

Varieties found in two catalogs... 16 

Varieties found in three catalogs. 9 

Varieties found in four catalogs... 5 

Varieties found in five catalogs... 4 


From this it can be seen that it would 
take considerable effort to colleet any 
appreciable number from this list. 

After all this eriticism 
articles, offered with the 


of previous 
same feeling 


§24 


that a eat may have when he sees the 
King, I am sending a list of my own 
selection from varieties with which I am 
personally familiar. They are not offered 
as the best but I believe they give a wide 
color range, are easily obtainable, and 
may be bought reasonably. All of them 
have given satisfaction to an amateur 
when grown with no special knowledge. 
I have many other varieties, but I am 
purposely omitting the more expensive 
ones and those that may be a bit “fussy” 
to raise. Only two of these listed, Persia 
and Sensation, list for more than 50e. 


AVERAGE 











List oF IrIS FOR BEGINNERS PRricn 
1. Asia—Lavender-and-Purple Bi-color..$ .25 
2. Ambassadeur—Rich-Brown Blend.... .20 
3. Baldwin—Manganese-Violet ......... 30 
4. Blue Velvet—Rich Blue............ .50 
5. Buto—Dark Solid ae ee re 20 
6. Coronation—Yellow ............eee6- -20 
7. Dolly Madison — Blend “Smoky - Blue 
I isk Si crac cs Riga es, -20 
8. Dorothy Dietz — White Bi-color Blue 50 
9. Frieda i DP OGNO®.. 6.2 s.008 25 
10. Gold Imperiz E ers in 
Na mn, 5 saiect kee aieikr oe eaa ens otek 2 + wae 
11. Grace Sturtevant—Brown Bi-color. "35 
12. Indian Chief—Red Bi-color......... 35 
13. Lent Williamson — Smoky - Purple Bi- 
ee ey eye eee See ee 15 
14. Los Angeles “Blue a Fe .50 
15. Midgard—Pink-and-Yellow Blend.. -20 
16. Mme. Gaudichau — Dark - Violet - Blue 
REPO Pre eo rr ee ee -20 
17. Morning Splendos—Wine-Purple.. -20 
18. Mrs. Valerie West — Red - Brown Bi- 
TS PPS Ce ere eee ee ee ee 40 
19. Persia ‘Ble nd of Smoky- Blue ay ere By 63) 
20. Pinie D'ar—Yellow. .0.0.. scsercscess 20 
21. Princess Beatrice — Soft Lavender— 
ee, err ere 
22. Sensation—Cornflower- Blue* . pale Wa slew 65 
23. Shasta—White . 35 
24. Sir Michael Purple “and- Blue Bi- ‘color 40 
25. Wm. Mohr—Lilac-veined Purple.....  .35 


In conclusion I would like to make a 
suggestion, from my own experience, to 
other fellow beginners. If possible make 
a personal contact with some reputable 
grower in your vicinity and buy from 
him. Every iris grower with whom I 
have had contact has been more than 
eager to give more than is expected of 
him and I have never received a poor 
plant. But personal contact with these 
men and women will give one added infor- 
mation not obtainable any other way 
and afford many pleasant hours. People 
who work with Iris seem to have an 
unusual philosophy in the world today; 
not “what ean I get” but “what can I 
give.” 


Epiror’s Nore:—This question of se- 
lecting varieties of Iris (or any other 
flower for that matter) is a decidedly in- 
teresting one. No two growers anywhere 
will agree on the same list except by com- 
promise, and growers working indepen- 
dently and selecting varieties independent- 
ly will be sure to be at variance in their 
conclusions, at least on a considerable 
percentage of the varieties under con- 
sideration. The fact that Brother But- 
terworth, as related above, is in agree- 
ment with the Cassebeer and Smith list 
to a considerable extent, proves that the 
varieties which are duplicated in the two 
lists are easily outstanding in their color 
classes. 





Necessary Lawn-Culture Details 


AWNS either improve or mar the 

appearance of a home, and holding 

as they do, such important places in the 

home beautification program, should re- 
ceive first consideration. 


First—Seeding 


All lawns should be liberally seeded 
once each year with a standard: lawn- 
grass mixture, which consists of recleaned 
Kentucky blue grass and red top to which 
is added white clover, preferably the 
early part of September,—a _ second 
choice being early in the Spring,—and 
should be followed with a liberal cover- 
ing of peatmoss well pulverized, which 
makes a splendid mulching. Do not for- 
get the necessity of keeping the soil from 
drying during seed-germinating period. 

When a new lawn is to be prepared, 
sow plenty of seed, which should be at 
the rate of one pound for every 300 
square feet. It is poor economy to sow 
less as you may have all of your work to 
do over again the following season, owing 
to a poor stand. 

Second—F ertilizing 

Lawn grasses require rich 
which to do their best; and when lib- 
erally fed, watered, and eut, will build 
up a strong root foundation, thus insur- 
ing the growth of luxuriant grasses and 
crowding out of noxious weeds. For this 
purpose a standard brand of commercial 
fertilizer should be broadeast three times 
during the growing season, preferably 
about March 1, May 1, and September 1; 
seeing to it that the soil is thoroughly 
soaked after each application. 

Third—Cutting and Trimming 

Grass which is too consistently and 
closely eut results in a heavy drain on 
its growth, as it weakens its entire struec- 
ture by greater exposure to heat. Such 
a condition ean be prevented and the 
best results attained by regulating the 
lawn mower to cut the grass higher. The 
change does not require the lawn to be 
cut any oftener. 


soil in 


Fourth—Watering 


Do not sprinkle an old lawn super- 
ficially every day as such a practice does 
more harm than good. A lawn as a 
rule requires watering not more than 
once or twice a week, and in such eases 
should be generously soaked. One can 
readily determine this. 

Fifth—Raking Lawns 

Where pulverized peatmoss is used for 
a mulching, remove your grass cuttings, 
as they have little or no fertilizing value 
but detract from the lawn. This raking 
after cutting might be dispensed with by 
cutting the lawn oftener; say, once a 
week, as the clippings would then be 
shorter and not noticeable. 

Sixth— Weeds 

Weeds ean and will be eliminated from 
a lawn by adopting the above rules, but 
also remember the soil structure must 
be built up before the best results are 
obtained, whieh can be more rapidly ac- 
complished by taking out the weeds as 
they appear. In every new lawn some 
weeds will come in, and until the grass 
is fully established, should be taken out. 


G. W. Tripse, ( Nebr.) 
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700-year-old Juniper Tree in Japan 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


In all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings; 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things.—Longfellow 


T this time of year we are think- 
ing of the cool shade of the old 
apple tree, or almost any other tree 

that extends its grateful shade over 
lawn and housetops. Somehow it always 
seems nothing short of a crime to see a 
noble tree being cut down, and yet one 
sees it done almost every day in places 
where a house is being put up. Some 
trees grow to be extremely old: Elms 
sometimes 335 years; palms 600 to 700; 
lime 1076 to 1147; oaks 800 to 1500; 
yews 2880; and the boabab anywhere 
from 5,000 to 6,000. Some of the Cali- 
fornia redwoods are believed to exceed 
6,000 years. If they could only be made 
to talk, what yarns they could tell,—but 
probably it is just as well they cannot. 
Some of you will be visiting Washing- 
ton, D. C., this Fall. Make a pilgrimage 
to the famous trees in that historical and 
interesting city, where it is said there are 
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about six trees to every person. There is 
the famous Washington elm in the Capi- 
tol grounds, planted by our first Presi- 
dent when the foundation for the building 
was being laid. Elsewhere is a Jefferson 
boxwood, planted by Thomas Jefferson 
and moved from Monticello. Then there 
are the Dolly Madison boxwood; two 
elms planted by John Quincy Adams and 
President Hayes respectively; a sweet 
gum by Benjamin Harrison; a Japanese 
maple by Cleveland’s bride; two fern- 
leaved beeches set out by Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt; a séarlet oak by 


William McKinley; another elm by 
Woodrow Wilson. Another interesting 


tree is one planted by President and Mrs. 
Harding in memory of the animals that 
perished during the World War; a birch 
planted by Calvin Coolidge; an elm by 
Herbert Hoover; and a peace oak com- 
memorating the close of the Civil War. 


Vvaev 


These are just a few of the interesting 
trees in Washington. Why do we not go 
in for flowering trees as they do in China 
and Japan? Then we would have shade 
and flowers too. 

Any man may make a mistake; none but 
a fool will stick to it. Second thoughts are 
best as the proverb says.—CICERO 


The following are some of the flowers 
used for food by our early Redmen: 
Common milkweed flowers and mountain 
mint, both flowers and buds. There is a 
large family indeed of the mints;—pep- 
permint, spearmint, pennyroyal, hore- 
hound, wood balm, and a host of others. 
Be wise as your pussy kitten and get the 
mint habit. She knows her catnip all 
right. Refreshing is a sprig of mint in 
iced tea or lemonade. Mint jelly is made 
by bruising about a pint of the young 
leaves and steeping in a pint of hot 


water. Strain, add sugar and gelatine, 
and there you are. Most mints are water- 
loving. 


We have China to thank for many of 
our most beautiful flowers. Yet there 
was a time when we were suspicious of 
every seed that came from there. We 
thought they “fixed” the seeds to make 
sure they would not grow. Over a 
hundred years ago, a botanist was travel- 
ing in China in search of new and rare 
plants to send back to England. During 
a visit to one old Chinese seedsman he in- 
sisted on watching the method of prepar- 
ing seeds to be sent abroad. The wise old 
man understood and remarked: “QOcci- 
dentals think we do something to the 
seeds to prevent them from growing.” It 
turned out that the strange white dust 
that came with all packets of seeds was 
nothing worse than the ash of burned 
rice husks, which were added so that 
maggots would not devour the seeds dur- 
ing their long journey. 

Savages we call them, because their manners 
differ from ours, which we think the perfec- 
tion of chvtlity : they think the same of theirs. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN * 

Doubtless if different people and dif- 
ferent nations thoroughly understood each 
other, or took the pains to try to under- 
stand others whose ways are so different 
from their own, there would be more 
tolerance in the world. Indeed when one 
person does not even begin to understand 
himself, why should he censure others 
whom he does not even try to understand? 
Sir Thomas Browne said: “No man can 
justly censure or condemn another, be- 
cause indeed no man truly knows 
another.” 


According to the U. 8. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, it is possible to force different 
parts of the same plants at different sea- 
sons, simply by covering up one part for 
several hours a day and permitting the 
rest of the branches and buds full ex- 
posure. This covering-up process, how- 
ever, must be done nights or mornings; 
midday will not do. Early evenings are 
meant, of course. Some have had inter- 
esting results while experimenting with 
electrie lights, thus fooling the plants by 
making the days longer or shorter as the 
case may be. 


Short seasons in states—for example 


(Continued on page 536) 
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October Activities in Southern Gardens 


ATE-BLOOMING varieties of nareissi 
may be planted. Trumpet daffodils, 
Barri, Leedsi, Incomparabilis, 
Poeticus, Poetaz, and jonquils, may 

be placed as late as October 15th. Try to 
get them in earlier for seed sowing must 
begin. 


Keep careful records of all bulbs and 
seeds planted, so that later transplantings 
may be done and still have the color har- 
monies assured. 


Continue planting iris germanica, 
kaempferi, and sibirica, with dwarf rock 
garden species. 


Be sure to plant bulbous iris to follow 
the early-blooming bulbs. Set Dutch and 
Spanish iris in large clumps in the shrub- 
bery bays, with this windbreak of trees 
or shrubs to protect them. Plant them 
deep. The Spanish iris in white, yellow, 
light and dark blue; with the Dutch in 
these colors and purples and mauves, 
make fine rich masses of pure color. The 
Dutch iris blooms three weeks earlier than 
the Spanish; has longer stems and larger 
blooms. Both become permanent parts 
of the garden picture. Any catalogue 
will give colors and varieties. 


To date the English iris has not been 
successful here. 


Most of the imported, and all of the 
hardy garden lilies, should be planted 
now. Set them in clumps among ground- 
cover perennials and annuals. Be sure 
the drainage is perfect and the sun will 
reach their heads for several hours each 
day. Lilium regale, speciosum rubrum 
and roseum, and tigrinum, need no intro- 
duction. If you are lily-minded, try 
testaceum, henryi, martagon, and others. 


In the azalea beds, or wherever there 
is shade, acid soil, plenty of leaf-mold, 
and the ground is never disturbed by 
working, plant mertensia virginica,—the 
blue bells or cowslips of Virginia. No 
spring flower is more exquisite in color, 
easier to grow, or more permanent. Use 
them freely. One inch of soil over the 
crowns is enough. Plant and forget until 
foliage and blooms appear. They disap- 
pear later, but each reeurring Spring 
will find larger clumps with more blos- 
soms. Not often seen they are one of the 
loveliest of the native garden children. 


Seed sowing for spring bloom comes 
next. Annuals of the hardy varieties may 
be broadeast over the bulbs beds, through 
the perennial borders, and in the bays 
in the shrubbery. They must be planted 
in October if they are to bloom in the 
Spring; and as the fall catalogues do not 
list them, refer to the issue of last Spring. 
Use Semesan on the seeds and no fertil- 
izer until after germination; then use 
bonemeal. 


Larkspurs, cornflowers, and lupines, 
are used for tall backbrounds and accents. 
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By JULIA LESTER DILLON, (S. C.) 


The tall stock-flowered larkspurs, in 
single and double, come in soft colors 
that lend themselves to artistie groupings 
either in separate or mixed colors. The 
hyacinth-flowered larkspurs bloom a few 
weeks earlier and do not grow so tall. In 
ease stem rot has attacked the larkspur 
plantings, omit them for a few years and 
use lupines and cornflowers instead. 


Plant cornflowers, centaurea cyanus, in 
broad sweeps of dark and light blues, 
pink, rose, carmine, lavender, mauve, and 
white. Give them room to develop. They 
will grow in half shade. 


Poppies must be planted in full sun 
and they take up much space. The 
Shirleys, double and single, Flanders, and 
double varieties, must be planted at once. 
Unless there is much garden space, they 
had better be left out. Small gardens 
ean use them only in long borders where 
nothing else is planted. 


For broad masses of pure color, use 
California poppies. They require sun but 
much less room than do the other kinds. 
All of them ean be sown over the bulb 
beds. The typical orange and yellow 
kinds reseed freely and will not have to 
be replanted for five years. 


The new double California poppies 
come in exquisite colors, as also do the 
singles. The doubles do not germinate so 
easily as the singles and revert in a few 
years. The soft creamy-white is par- 
ticularly fine, and the deeper rose and 
carmine bring a new note to these poppy 
plantings. The flame in both single and 
double is very striking, but the color is 
so strong, they should be used only with 
flowers of clear blue. All of these should 
be planted in masses of separate colors. 


For broad color masses, long season of 
bloom, and fine pure spreads of rich 
tints, use phlox drummondi grandiflora. 
White, flesh, crimson, scarlet, primrose- 
yellow, rose-pink, chamois-rose, (which 
is pure salmon), are glowing sweeps of 
beauty week after week. Mixed plantings 
of this phlox revert to the magenta type 
in a few years. Planted in clear colors 
they reseed for at least six years. Such 
being the case, why not choose the right 
colors and keep them pure? 

A new phlox was introduced in 1935 
entirely of pastel shades, and these can 
only be secured in mixed tints. If only 
a small space ean be allotted to them, 
then use this type. 


Annual candytuft is another good 
ground-cover planting. Use in self or 
mixed colors, and for strong edgings the 
hyacinth-flowered white is best. 


Other seed indicated for fall sowing are 
godetia, clarkia, tilia, layia, annual seab- 
losa, sweet sultans, arctotis grandis, 
with pink-and-white gypsophilas, 


Use much white gypsophila to lighten 
the heavier color masses. Either mix the 
seed before planting or broadcast over the 
beds before other seeds are raked in. 


Last, but best of the fall seedings, are 
the edging plantings. Nemophila in- 
signis, baby blue eyes, should be sown on 
the edges of the rose beds, where Rosy 
Morn petunias are growing, or anywhere 
a line of azure is needed to tie the colors 
of the flowers to the velvety green of 
the lawns. Growing only six inches tall 
and blooming from early February to 
April, these little flowers are a constant 
JOY. 


Of the same height and habit, in all 
the pastel tints, are the Virginian stocks 
which grow as well in shade as in sun. 
They are dainty and beautiful week after 
week. 


Growing about twelve inches tall in 
either sun or shade, the miniature snap- 
dragons, linarias, are like fairy flowers. 
Used in broad lines they are exquisite at 
all times. Sow these three plantings 
freely. Any garden needs them. 


All of the seeds given will germinate 
readily, grow freely, and be ready to with- 
stand the hardest cold the Winter can 
bring. Get them planted now. 


We Beautify Our Vegetable 
Garden 


HE two lots on which our cottage 

stood were part of the large block 
which had been the experimental garden 
of: a scientifie horticulturist. 


The space we had set apart for table 
vegetables, was about 50 feet square. 
Near one corner of this space was an 
imported pine tree about 12 feet high; an 
almost perfect cone in shape. Early one 
Spring we found it had been killed by 
the extreme cold of the Winter, and the 
small brown branches were unsightly. 
My wife asked me to cut it down, but I 
had a different plan and proceeded to 
carry out my ideas, 

I eut the small branches back a few 
inches, making it a more perfect cone; 
then spaded the ground below, in which 
I planted seeds of morning glories and 
cypress vine. The seeds came up and 
grew rapidly; and by the time they began 
to bloom, the foliage had hidden most of 
the small branches. When in full bloom 
it was a cone of color. It was near the 
sidewalk of the street, and day by day 
passers-by stopped to express their ad- 
miration, as did those who were in 
vehicles. 

It is needless to say that flowering vines 
covered that dead tree for several seasons. 

Pleased with this success, we planned 
new methods of beautifying both the 
vegetable garden and the lawn. 


C. H. Rosrnson, (IIl.) 
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Timely Suggestions for October 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON, (N. J.) 


Golden leaves in an amber pool, 
And rocks all warm in the sun! 


Why should we fret that Summer is gone, 
When Autumn has just begun? 


OW is the time when the smell of 
burning leaves fills the lazy 


autumn air. Do not be one of 
those foolish and spendthrift ones who 
thus destroy a valuable natural mulch and 
compost. Instead place the raked leaves 
on the compost heap or set aside in piles 
to mulch the perennial beds just before 
freezing. Two or three additional inches 
of oak leaves can be added to the mulch 
which should always be’ kept about the 
roots of broad-leaved evergreens. Con- 
iferous evergreen needles can be used 
with these if any are handy, since broad- 
leaved evergreens are acid lovers, 


In October add coarse-ground raw 
bone to beds and borders so that its slow 
action may provide spring fertilization. 
Lime also may be applied at this time 
where it is required. 

Select the bulbs which you wish to 
force into early winter bloom. The soil 
for these should be prepared by mixing 
one part peatmoss, one part rich loam, 
and one part sand. After placing a 
piece of broken flower pot in the bottom 
of each pot or bulb pan to insure good 
drainage, add a shallow layer of soil. 
The bulbs are placed on this about an 
inch apart and covered firmly. Water 
well, drain, and place the potted bulbs in 
an outdoor trench a foot or more deep. 
The pans should then be covered with 
soil or coal ashes to a depth of at least 
eight inches, and dead leaves raked in 
over this to prevent the ground freezing. 
The bulbs need no further attention 
until it is time to bring them in the 
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house, and this may be done anytime 
after a period of three months has 
elapsed. (Detailed information for in- 
door care will appear in the Timeiy Sug- 
gestions for February.) 


Snapdragons and varieties of “hardy” 
chrysanthemums, which have proved after 
trial to be somewhat tender, can be lifted 
late in October before danger of a hard 
freeze and wintered in a _ coldframe. 
Snapdragons sometimes survive if well 
mulehed right out in the garden beds, 
though their hardiness cannot be counted 
on. 


Now vines and shrubs ean be layered 
for additional plants next season. Select 
a young shoot which can be bent to the 
ground. On the underside make a slit 
with a penknife to the center of the 
wood, holding the wound open with a 
matchstick. The shoot is then covered 
with earth, leaving a foot or so of the 
top exposed to the air. The covered por- 
tion may be weighted with stones. In 
the Spring, the rooted shoot is separated 
and transplanted. 


Dahlias, tuberoses, ecannas, caladiums, 
ete., are dug before frost, the tops cut 
and the tubers stored for Winter. Wrap 
these in newspaper after they have dried 
off and pack in peatmoss in a cool, 
frost-proof cellar which is not damp. 


Bearded iris, bulbous iris, and tulips 
may be planted now for spring bloom. 
The bulbous iris, which makes a fall 
growth of top foliage, must be covered 
with a light protection of evergreen 


boughs or salt hay applied so that it 
will not erush the foliage flat to the 
ground. This lovely iris, which is too 
little grown in home gardens, will repay 
you many times over for the slight extra 
eare it needs. The Dutch are the hardiest 
of the several bulbous types. 


Rose slips of firm new wood ean be 
taken in October, each slip being eut with 
five or six eyes and placed in the ground 
in a partly-shaded location in soil well 
mixed with sand. Two eyes should be 
covered with earth and three or more ex- 
posed. The leaves at the top are allowed 
to remain intact and each eutting is eov- 
ered with a glass jar. Tilt the jars slightly 
to permit ventilation when excess conden- 
sation appears on the inside of the glass, 
but sink the jar rim firmly in the earth 
before freezing weather. By late Spring 
the little plants will be well established. 


Give the tender rose bushes their winter 
protection of straw or evergreen foliage 
at this time, and mulch about the roots 
with hardwood leaves held down by 
branches or stakes. 


Young parsley plants, cut back severely 
and potted up, will give fresh greens 
through the Winter. 


Other herbs such as chives, thyme, 
sweet marjorum, ete., may be added to 
this kitchen window garden by transplant- 
ing to pots from the herb bed. 


Before danger of freezing it is well to 
disconnect and drain the hose and take 
it indoors, neatly coiled. Turn off out- 
door spigots and disconnect, and drain 
any irrigation or surface watering pipes 
in the garden; for even a light freeze 
is sometimes enough to crack pipe and 
to injure hose. 

When frost is predicted, have covering 
ready to protect blooming dahlias and 
chrysanthemums so that the season of 
blossom will not be eut short. Even so 
light a covering as unbleached muslin will 
give protection from quite heavy frosts. 


If any of the hardier house plants have 
been left in the garden, this is the last 
‘all for bringing them indoors. One cold 
night may bring a sudden end to years of 
well-rewarded care. 


Toward the end of the month give a 
day to cleaning up the garden generally 
so that you may be sure no one of the 
fall tasks has been neglected. While 
doing this, notes can be made of changes 
contemplated for next year. Detailed 
plans may then be worked out during the 
winter months. 


A day in the tool room is also profitable 
about this time. Things get upset here 
so easily, and everything should be left 
in order as the active garden work closes. 
Tool rooms nowadays are more than dark 
closets in which to hang the spade and 


fork. They are pleasant sunny spots 
large enough to accommodate garden 


books, flower containers, soil bins, smocks, 
garden hats, gloves, and what not, as 
well as tools. Late in October go into 
the tool room to house clean and take 
stock: ’ 

Look over the tools to be sure that your 
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Reviews of the New Books 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


SEEDS. By Vernon Quinn.  IIlus- 
trated. 188 pages. Frederick A, 
Stokes Company, N. Y. C. $2.00. 


The author of this delightfully-unusual 
book has published a number of other 
volumes not on garden subjects; but 
Seeds, though perhaps a venture into 
new fields for Mr. Quinn, has been a 
most suecessful one from the point of 
view of this reviewer at least. 

The practical side of Seeds is more 
or less by the way. It is their beauty, 
their ingenuity and variety, and the 
superstitions attached to them which the 
author dwells upon; though their many 
uses, common and unusual, also have a 
place in the text. 

The chapter headings are like a heap 
of Christmas packages—one can hardly 
wait to examine the contents—Fly Away 
Seeds; Poisonous Seeds; Edible Fruits 
and Nuts; Seeds and Superstition; and 
many others. 

The illustrations are unusually fine, for 
the artist has displayed a keen sense 
of design, as well as a close study of 
Nature in her treatment of seed-pods 
and stalks as chapter headings, tail- 
pieces, ete.; while each of the many small 
illustrations seattered throughout the 
text, though it be of but a single nut or 
seed-pod, is handled with equal under- 
standing and artistry. 


THE LIVING GARDEN or The How 
and Why of Garden Life. By E. J. 
Salisbury, D.Se., F.R.S. Illustrated. 
338 pages. The Macmillan Company, 
N. Y. C. $3.00. 

Those who want to know the whys 
and wherefores of life in the garden 
will weleome this splendid book, which 
sheds the clear light of science on so 
many of the mysteries of plant behavior 
and allied subjects. 

Beginning with the soil, Dr. Salisbury 
tells the scientifie story of the earth of 
which we make our gardens; why it is 
as it is, and what can be done to im- 
prove it. Through his explanations of 
the action of sun, wind, rain, and fog 
on the soil and on the plants which it 
nourishes, the reader learns the reasons 
for many common cultural practices. 

A large number of other horticultural 
subjects are viewed from a scientific 
angle; among them Seed Production, 
Vegetative Propagation, and Scent and 
Color. 

Chapter XV on Cutting Lawns and 
Hedges, will give many hard-working 
lawn-makers new insight into the under- 
lving causes for modern lawn treatment. 

The diseussion of common plant names 
is instructive and amusing, giving as it 
does the origins of many common names 
and ending with a plea for the general use 
of Latin names for the sake of clarity 
and convenience. 

Dr. Salisbury heads the postseript 
which closes the volume with the fol- 
lowing quotation from A. S. Eddington: 

“Progress is marked not so much by the 


problems we are able to solve as by the 
questions we are enabled to ask.” 
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The Living Garden gives the average 
reader a new point of view which enables 
him to face his problems more intelli- 
gently. In the same postscript the author 
himself says in part: 


“If we have rightly apprehended the 
plants we tend, as living organisms, we can- 
not fail to find the processes of Nature as 
significant and fascinating as the results 
which they achieve. To the constant change 
both internal and external we see continual 
reaction throughout life, from the seedling 
to maturity, and the more we know of these 
the better adepts we become in the horticul- 
tural craft, and the greater our pleasure in 
its pursuit.” 

This is a worthwhile book and a schol- 
arly book which recommends itself to all 
those gardeners who possess inquiring 
minds. 

Most of the line drawings have been 
beautifully executed by Gwendy Caroe, 
and there are seventeen fine photographic 
reproductions, all but one of which are 
the work of the author. 


SPRING FLOWERS FROM BULBS. 
By Claire Norton. TIilustrated. 94 
pages. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Gar- 
den City, N. Y. $1.00. 

A new addition to the Doubleday, 
Doran, $1.00 Garden Handbooks is this 
little volume on the subject of spring- 
flowering bulbs. 

A chapter on planning bulb gardens in 
various locations and for diverse effects, 
is followed by exact and exhaustive 
cultural directions; including a chapter 
on soil preparation and: planting, and 
one on care of the planted bulbs the year 
round. 


The several types of tulips, daffodils, 
and hyacinths are diseussed; and the elos- 
ing chapter is devoted to the lesser-known 
spring-flowering bulbs which are today 
attaining a well-deserved popularity. 
This section includes a group of lovely 
wildlings. 

The line drawings are by the author; 
and while lacking in any special artistic 
merit, they are clear, workmanlike, and 
adequate. 


Tune In On Nature 


1. Is the glow-worm, a worm? 

2. Is the Fringed Gentian an annual, per- 
ennial, or biennial plant? 

3. Why is it that the sides and body of a 
fish are always covered with a slimy 
sort of fluid? 

4. What liquid does the swallow use to so 
effectively “glue” the mud in its nest? 
do. Are the leaves of the ash trees set ex- 

actly opposite on the twigs? 

6. Is the humming bird found in all parts 
of the world? 

?. Living in dry locations as it does, how 
can the toad keep its warty skin always 
moist ? 

8. What species of crab is soft-bodied and 

lives within the discarded shells of dead 

sea creatures? 

What is the average weight of an ostrich 

egg: 

10. Are both the male and female of the 
horse- or ox-fly, blood suckers? 


(Answers 
Wayside 


9 


will be found at the 


end of 
Ramblings Department.) 


The New Dwarf Asters 


HE introduction of the New Dwarf 

Asters should prove quite popular, 
as they bloom profusely and fill a long- 
felt want for color in the rock garden 
and for edging borders. The new dwarf 
hybrids were bred for an unusual purpose. 
The work was done in France, at a British 
military cemetery, to brighten the graves 
in the Fall. Spring and summer bloom 
was easy, but fall bloom proved a 
problem. 

Mr. Vokes, in charge, had at the time 
observed the Aster dumosus and its dwarf 
habits. (This by the way is a species 
from the United States.) He decided that 
the large flowers of the dwarf species 
would be ideal for the graves. So 
hybridizing began in 1921. First results 
came in 1923, a 2-foot pink. This plant 
was crossed with Aster dumosus, and a 
dwarfer plant was the result. By 1926 
quite a few plants were procured. Seven 
plants were selected and named. They 
found their way into nurseries in England, 
and are now available here. There are 
six additional ones added to the list this 
year. They are 15 inches high with the 
exception of Niobe, which is 12 inches 
high. Last year’s introductions are 12 
inches high. 


Victor is one of the finest, being a clear 
lavender in color, and is the first to bloom, 
in September; Marjorie, a bright rose- 
pink, a perfect mound, and a beauty; 
Ronald, a bright lilae-pink, very showy; 
Countess of Dudley, a deep pink with a 
contrasting yellow eye, quite bushy in 
habit; Snowsprite, an early variety with 
semi-double white flowers; Nancy, a lovely 
flesh-pink; Lady Henry Maddocks, a clear 
pale-pink, produced freely. 

This year’s new dwarfs are: Lilac Time, 
completely covered with deep violet-blue 
bloom, giving it a _ startling effect; 
Lavanda, attractive light-blue bloom, mak- 
ing this a charming variety; Hebe, a clear 
lavender-blue that gives a showy effect 
in the border; Diana,—for those that 
appreciate delicate colors,—the blooms a 
blush-pink; the last, Constance, a clear 
and light-pink shade. 


These Asters have proved hardy in 
different sections of the country. As to 
soil, any good garden soil suits them 
and we have found they do not object 
to a bit of shade. 


Mildew seems to be a common disease 
in some sections, and sprays that combine 
pyrethrum and rotenone are effective. 
For the lace bug which seems to be a pest 
in this section in times of drought, we 
have found nicotine sprays the best. The 
thing to remember is to use the spray 
before the pest makes its appearance, on 
the underside of the leaves. At times the 
plants were covered and we may decide 
that we will give up growing Asters, but 
with the advent of cooler weather the 
trouble seems to clear up quickly and 
our reward for being patient is at hand, 
in the form of delightful bloom. 

No one will deny that the time spent 
earing for our favorites is rewarded in 
the end with the best the plant can give; 
a just reward which ought to satisfy any 
gardener. 

Rose H. Vasumpanr, (IIl.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses 
of Nature 


By 
LAURA FENNER, 
(Ohio) 


HE coming of October finds Nature 

in the final acts of rounding out 

the harvest program of the year, 
as well as making extensive preparations 
for the winter season ahead; an endless 
routine of activities that consumes twelve 
months to run its eycle. 


October brings us the last gay colors 
of the year, splashing the landscape 
with bright red and gold, and rich 
browns, as tree, shrub, and vine draws 
the sap from the leaves to conserve it 
for another season. 


Sumae lends much ecolor to October, 
with its maroon-colored panicles and 
its erimson-and-yellow leaves. Many a 
telephone pole and stub of tree is made 
a flaming torch by the woodbine, or five- 
leaf ivy, when Nature transforms its 
leaves from green to crimson. 


Corn has been eut and shocked, stand- 
ing in orderly rows in the fields. Al- 
though many farmers now have their 
corn husked by machinery, we may 
see here and there over the country, 
heaps of yellow corn at intervals in the 
fields, husked by hand ;—an old-fashioned 
and slower method, but one that we do 
not like to see pass altogether. 


We may see early October cornfields 
dotted with great yellow pumpkins, that 
were planted in such quantities, perhaps, 
to feed the cows; but which may be made 
into ereamy pumpkin pies after a series 
of seemingly magic flourishes by the 
housewife. 


During the month newly-planted win- 
ter wheat will be making straight green 
‘rows on the recently-turned brown soil, 
and before cold weather comes on the 
young wheat fields will resemble smooth 
velvet carpets. 


With October comes the nut harvest; 
hazelnuts, walnuts, hickories, and chest- 
nuts. So many of these valuable trees, 
especially walnut and _ hickory, have 
been cut for their timber,—the former 
for its beauty and the latter for its dura- 
bility; and with the native chestnut fast 
becoming extinct because of the deadly 
blight, nutting in a few more years may 
be nothing but a very pleasant memory. 


In early October a great deal of travel 
by air is being accomplished, and in 
this instance we do not mean the gaso- 
line-propelled conveyances. Downy para- 
ehutes of milkweed, thistle, and others, 
are taking advantage of October’s winds 
to waft them to new homes, where the 
seeds may settle in the earth and take 
root. 


In the swamps, ¢at-tails are losing 
their neat appearance and are becoming 
frowsy, which is just another indication 
that the year is advancing. 
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Natural Bridge, Virginia, 
of world-wide fame* 


Reminiscent of Jast March is the sound 
of killdeers winging their way through 
the night, high overhead. In March 
they were returning to us, and now it 
is with a touch of sadness that we are 
reminded of their going. Meadowlarks, 
too, are singing in quite a spring-like 
manner, -but they also are gathering in 
groups preparing to leave. 





— 


*Of National interest since pioneer times, the 
great Natural Bridge of Virginia has been the 
object of many adventurous spirits; and among 
others who climbed on its forbidding walls was 
George Washington, whose name stands high 
among other venturesome climbers. The view 
here shown is known as the east view and does 
not give a suitable impression as to the great 
height to which the bridge stands. Its mag- 
nitude and splendor can only be appreciated 
when seen, Those who are fortunate enough to 
be within easy driving distance during the 
coming months will do well to include the 
Natural Bridge in their itinerary.—Ep1Tor. 





But to offset the departure of a number 
of our cherished friends, we may see 
here and there along a road the flash of 
juneos and tree sparrows, our little visi- 
tors from the North who are moving in 
to stay the Winter with us. Then of 
course we have our “year-around birds” 
which stay with us, come what may in 
the way of weather. So with visitors 
daily arriving, and our’ ever-present 
friends more in evidence with Fall’s 
advance, we must show our appreciation 
by placing food outside for them; not 
just once in a while, but several times 
daily, so they may be assured that food 
will be provided for them when they 
need it in extreme cold weather. 


If October has much rain, we may hear 
frogs singing in the woods, and that is 
indeed a spring-like sound. While we 
are listening to the frogs and trying 
hard to imagine that it really is Spring, 
we may come upon a bed of violets, 
and then, indeed, is the illusion complete. 
But while the finding of violets in Octo- 
ber and November is not at all unusual, 
it is, nevertheless, very satisfying. 


In the woods of October we find other 
interesting things that are not out-of- 
place for this month, but belong to the 
season at hand. There are the red ber- 
ries of false Solomon’s seal and the 
red of Jack-in-the-pulpit berries. Red 
haws earpet the ground under the par- 
ent tree, and many are still clinging to 
the branches. On wild rose bushes hang 
fruits, or seeds, that look very much like 
cranberries. 


In the meadows are the dead flower 
stalks, ghosts of myriad fall flowers. 
Among these are sweet everlasting, still 
fragrant although its flower heads are 
quite dry. From them were concocted a 
tea in earlier days, said to be good for 
the treatment of colds, and perhaps it 
is true. There are many of the wildlings 
of Nature beneficial-in the euring of 
human ills, if we but understood them and 
knew how to prepare them. That is fast 
becoming a lost art, with drugstores 
just around the corner. Our pioneer 
ancestors living deep in the wilderness, 
depended wholly on these home remedies, 
or went without. But nearly everyone 
understood the various uses in the early 
days, of these so-called weeds, then 
designated by the more dignified name 
of herbs. 


A Guessing Contest on Roses 


1. What was the first plant ever to be 
patented? 

2. A Rose named for a famous woman flyer. 

3. Named for the only living ex-president. 

4. Every political party promises* this. 

3. “Gem of the ocean.” 

6. “Sugar bowl of the world.” 

. All lovers enjoy it. 

8. Longfellow made this Indian famous in 

a poem, 

Half fish and half woman according to 

fables. 

10. The writer of our national anthem. 

11. An amulet or a charm. 

12. Two Roses named for two doctors who 
were also rosarians, 


© 


(Answers will be found at the end of 
Wayside Ramblings Department.) 
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Let Us 
Consider the 
Background 


Flowers 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


N flower arrangement parlance, there 
| are three types of flowers: Spike 

Flowers, Target Flowers, and Back- 
ground Flowers. 

Spike Flowers, are those where the 
flowers grow upward along the stem, 
making a long, slender form. Delphin- 
iums, gladiolus, veronicas, lupines, snap- 
dragons, and larkspur, are of this type. 

Target Flowers are those which are 
generally cireular or ball-like in form, 
and which make up the main part of a 
great many of our mixed bouquets. 
Tulips and roses, zinnias, daffodils, mari- 
golds, cosmos, carnations, cyclamen, iris, 
all belong in this group. Flowers which 
form heads, like geraniums and phlox, are 
also included. 

Background Flowers are those delicate, 
fiimy growers, like baby’s-breath, meadow 
rue, and statice (limonium), which may 
be used to soften a flower grouping. We 
have repeated many times in these flower- 
arrangement talks, that flowers can give 
only three qualities to an arrangement— 
line, color, and mass (or weight). If we 
add a flower to an arrangement we are 
making, we add it because we need one 
of these qualities. What do the Back- 
ground Flowers offer? Line? No, they 
are so feathery that they serve to break 
lines, not to give them. 

Do they add color? Again the answer 
is usually no. The colors of the Back- 
ground Flowers are not definite; they are, 
rather, softly misty white, tinged perhaps 
with pink or blue, lavender or gold; some- 
times they are greenish. These broken 
surfaces of delicacy cannot be added to 
a flower grouping to give it color. 

The same negative answer is given when 
we ask: Do Background Flowers give 
mass (or weight)? They do not. 

Why, then, are these feathery flowers 
used, in the garden and in the making of 
flower arrangements? There must be 
some reasons for them, as they are so 
generally grown in home gardens and 
provided by florists for their customers. 

In making a centerpiece for a dinner 
table with roses or other dainty flowers, 
Background Flowers are often well used 
to add to the delicacy of the picture, and 
to give a mist of softer shade to blend 
with the main flowers of the arrangement. 
lor wedding bouquets, the softness of 
baby’s-breath is an added quality that is 
definitely sought. Corsages are often 
improved by the addition of small, feath- 
ery clusters of bloom to the conventional 
rose buds. In miniature arrangements, 
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A gracious grouping of Spring Flowers by Mrs. John Potter. The Bleeding- 
hearts are used as background flowers for the Daffodils and mauve Tulips 


which flower shows have been populariz- 
ing, Background Flowers are invaluable; 
their tiny branching lines, delicate color- 
ings, and general airiness here really meet 
the requirements. 

In the well-planned garden, meadow 
rue planted as a background may give a 
golden cloudiness that brings together the 
sterner yellow flowers of the foreground 
and the blue of the summer sky. Where 
flowers that may clash in color are 
planted fairly near to one another, the 
whiteness of baby’s-breath between may 
prevent any discord. A contrast of tex- 
tures may be sought in the border—and 
gained by planting soft waves of statice 
with its delicate lavender sweeps, close to 
the sturdy lines of plants of purple 
petunias. Artemisia lactiflora, with its 
waving plumes of whitish flowers, makes 
a lovely background for many of the 
annuals of the summer garden. Sea 
holly (eryngium) is on the borderline— 
used as a Background Flower it gives a 
deliciously-cool blue shimmer of color to 
the garden. The Background Flowers 
obviously have a real excuse for being in 
the development of beautiful borders. 


OING back to their use in flower 

arrangement,—when are Background 
Flowers usually used in making bouquets? 
Why are they used? Are they generally 
used successfully? 

When the gardener has a rich growth 
of Background Flowers in the garden, she 
is pretty sure to be tempted to cut some 
when she invades the garden to eut 


flowers for indoor decoration. She cuts 
them because she has plenty of them— 
and that is a frequent reason for the us: 
of these tiny flowers in flower arrange- 
ments. When the design of a flower 
grouping is weak, the maker instinctively 
longs to do something to improve it. If 
she is puzzled as to what to do, she is 
inclined to add more plant material; and 
if they are available, Background Flowers 
are apt to be used. The effect of adding 
these sprays is like putting a wash over 
a water-color painting that lacks char- 
acter. The deficiencies of design are not 
concealed; they are simply blurred. 

In most flower arrangements where 
Background Flowers have been used, I 
generally find that every one of these 
sprays can be removed, thereby adding 
greatly to the character of the picture. 
The introduction of a little additional 
foliage, to replace the Background 
Flowers that have been removed, may give 
the finishing touch for which the maker 
of the arrangement was seeking when she 
put in the Background Flowers. 

In the arrangement of spring flowers, 
the bleeding-hearts are midway between 
Spike Flowers and Background Flowers. 
They do very definitely give lovely lines 
to the picture, but they also serve to 
give a softness to the sturdier lines of 
the foreground flowers; to disperse grad- 
ually the lines of the arrangement, 
increasing the amount of space and de- 
creasing the amount of material as we 
get farther from the center; as we might 
say, easing off the design. 
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Pentstemon Grandiflorus,— 


Beard-Tongue; Native 
Wildflower of Minnesota 


By P. B. VIKRE, (Minnesota) 


HE flower grower of the North- 

Central States and to some extent 

also those of the Middle-Western 
States have many difficulties to contend 
with in order to have a flower garden. 
The hot dry Summer, and the severely 
cold and often snowless Winters, are not 
the best conditions under which to raise 
flowers. To top it all we had two years 
of drought which played considerable 
havoe in the perennial borders. Water- 
ing during this Grought period may have 
kept many of our plants alive during the 
summer months, but only to have them 
succumb during the dry snowless Winters. 


We plant in our borders, flowers 
gathered from far-away places, many 
not suitable to our dry and severe clim- 
ate; while we overlook many of our 
beautiful native flowers which do with- 
stand the rigor and vicissitude of our 
climate. 


Of these, Pentstemon Grandiflorus is 
one of the prettiest of our native wild- 
flowers. It ranges from Illinois and Wis- 
consin, to the Dakotas, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. 


Pentstemon Grandiflorus grows to a 
height of two and a half or three feet. 
Numerous two-inch bells are in bloom on 
the flowering stem the latter part of June. 
Gray’s Botany lists the color as pink, 
(lavender pink); but here in Western 
Minnesota we also have a _ pure-white 
variety. This white variety is scarce, 
possibly one plant with white flowers to 


a hundred of the pink variety of fiowers. 

In Western Minnesota Pentstemon 
Grandiflorus is usually found along the 
hillsides (the northern slopes) facing 
south, of ravines and gullies which run 
east and west. The soil in which they 
grow is in most cases a sandy, gravelly 
loam. 


This year, after the plentiful 1934 fall 
rains, together with abundant moisture 
this Spring, the northern slopes of the 
ravines and gullies where P. Grandiflorus 
was growing, were, in the latter part of 
June in a mass of bloom. It seemed 
apparently, notwithstanding our two 
years of drought, as if there were hun- 
dreds, thousands more plants in bloom 
than there had ever been before. But 
how these plants on those gravelly side- 
hills, facing a blazing sun for two Sum- 
mers with practically no moisture in the 
soil, could multiply and remain alive 
during this drought peridd seems incom- 
prehensible. It should prove that Pents- 
temon Grandiflorus is an ideal flowering 
plant for dry gravelly soils where it can 
get sunlight most of the day. 


A few years ago I dug up a few of 
the plants while they were in full bloom, 
to put in my garden. The soil was nearly 
bone dry so that it was practically im- 
possible to get the roots out of the 
gravelly soil and have any soil adhere to 
the roots. At that time I knew very 
little about the requirements of this plant, 
so I thought the richer the soil the finer 





A group of Pentstemon Grandiflorus; illustrating its showiness as a garden flower 
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Flowers and buds of Pentstemon 


Grandiflorus (Beard - Tongue) 


and larger plant I would have. There- 
fore, most of these plants were planted 
in rich garden soil; a few here, a few 
there. They were kept thoroughly 
watered for two weeks, and all kept 
growing and thriving the balance of the 
Summer as if they never had been moved. 
But the next Spring all were dead except 
a few plants that had been planted along 
the edge of a stone wall where the soil 
was sandy and which had good drainage. 
The most important consideration for 
growing this native Pentstemon is a 
sandy or gravelly soil, having good drain- 
age and a location where winter moisture 
will not rot the evergreen basal leaves. 
No winter protection ‘is needed in the 
prairie region of Western Minnesota, 
even during snowless Winters. 


Pentstemon Grandiflorus is very easily 
propagated from seed. (Very few seed- 
men list the seed.) But the seed should 
either be planted in the Fall or very 
early in the Spring, early enough so 
that the seed after planting will be 
subjected to a period of alternate freez- 
ing and thawing. A batch of seed was 
planted in late February during a winter 
thaw. the ground being thawed out for 
about half an inch, and gave perfect 
germination. 


The first year the basal leaves develop 
and form a kind of rosette of leaves 
which remain green all Winter. The 
following Spring usually one or more 
flowering stems appear, growing to a 
height of about two and a half feet. 


After the seed is ripe, the flowering 
stems die to the ground and more flower- 
ing crowns are formed during the Fall, 
so that as the plant grows older every 
vear more flowering stems will come from 
the same root. It is possible that the 
plant can be propagated by division, but 
this I have not tried as it is an abundant 
seeder and grows easily and readily 
from fresh seeds. 
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A corner of the writer’s Patio Garden exemplifies her ideas of versatility. 
The wall motto is: “Let not mine enemy with whom I have striven, come 
into my garden lest he be forgiven” 


Versatility in Southern 


By MARGARET 


ORTICULTURISTS claim that a 
H greater variety of plant material 

may be successfully grown in 
the vicinity of Santa Barbara, California, 
than in any other place in the world. 
This ability to use many kinds of plants is 
possible in many other sections of South- 
ern California, although the hot interior 
valleys and the coastal regions have cli- 
mates that somewhat limit the choice. 

My own garden is situated in Los 
Angeles, in one of the lower parts of the 
city where fogs are frequent and where 
there is an occasional light frost in the 
Winter. 

Geraniums form giant hedges if once 
planted and left te run riot. Calla lilies 
(arums), purple iris, pink valerian, or 
California poppies, will take possession 
of a place if they are planted and after- 
wards neglected. 

The part of my garden which holds the 
choicest things is twelve feet wide and 
thirty feet long, being situated between 
the house and a garage. This space is 
actually the patio of the house and is 
used by the family as a sitting-room and 
for outdoor meals. 

The center of the patio is paved with 
stepping stones which have lippia planted 
in the interstices. Flower beds of varying 
widths border the paving, and there are 
trees at one end,—one a fruiting quince 
and the other a coral-red, Japanese 
flowering peach. 

Last Winter and during the early spring 
months, the beds in this small patio which 
unlike some patios is open to the heavens, 
were bright with the blossoms of the exotic 
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California Plantings 


CRUISE, (Calif.) 


billbergia nutans and the pink flowers of 
saxifrage cordifolia (megasea). Primula 
malacoides, the most floriferous of all the 
primulas, contributed heads of ethereal 
pink blooms. Close by the obconica 
primulas threw up great trusses of flowers 
varying through all the tones of pink. 
Snowflakes (leucojum), the larger version 
of snowdrops, were back of the obeonicas, 
and grape hyacinths (museari) were used 
in the immediate foreground. Primula 
kewensis was planted, but made little 
growth and produced but one small head 
of its delightful yellow flowers. 

The garden is used most frequently 
during the “dog days” of Summer; so it 
is essential that a cool appearance be 
maintained. To foster this, some plants 
with large leaves were selected for the 
background planting. Among these are 
arum lilies, elephant’s ear (caladium 
esculentum), and farfugium grande. The 
latter has round green leaves measuring 
about six inches across, which are white- 
spotted, giving the plant the common 
name of leopard plant. The dense foliage 
of fuchsias, in several varieties, and the 
large attractive leaves of Japanese 
anemones, contribute to the fresh green 
effect. 

Ferns too are here; varieties including 
asparagus, holly fern, sword fern, and the 
native Californian maidenhair. The lat- 
ter, quite as lovely as any hothouse 
variety, rapidly becomes a large specimen. 

For summer bloom there are fibrous- 
and tuberous-rooted begonias, impatiens 
(balsam or snapweed), and the orange- 
colored Humboldti lily. This lily is a 


native of California, being found along 
mountain streams. 

Since the introduction of the annual 
canterbury bells, these have been relied 
upon for August bloom and are closely 
followed by anemone japonica in white, 
shell-pink, and rose. 

The fibrous begonias, which are grown in 
quantity, are cut back in August so that 
they may give a second season of bloom, 
starting about November. 

In the sunniest bed, for summer bloom, 
are iris ochroleuca, coreopsis, Golden 
Gleam nasturtiums, venidium (a recent 
introduction from South Africa), violet 
petunias, verbena in lavender and violet, 
and lavender Sweet Sultan. This bed later 
in the year presents chrysanthemums, 
Guinea Gold marigolds, Orange Flare 
cosmos, and tithonias (the gold flower of 
the Incas), with blue eupatorium for con- 
trast. 

Space will not permit me to name 
everything grown in this tiny plot which 
is mostly in shade for a greater part of 
the day, but in addition to the subjects 
mentioned there are irises such as Foeti- 
dissima, (grown for its brilliant seeds in 
interesting pods), and the little crested- 
type iris of early Spring. Tubs hold 
splendid specimens of the agapanthus 
(blue lily of the Nile). Pots in holders on 
the wall contain numerous faney begonias, 
philodendrons, and in season, cinerarias. 


Pussy Willows and Lily Pools 


EVERAL years ago, my small sons 

and I built a cement Lily Pool. We 
bordered it with large stones, among which 
I planted forget-me-nots, sedums, and 
trailing vines. For a background, ferns, 
iris, and glads were grown in clumps. 

The effect was beautiful, but still I was 
not satisfied. No Lily Pool seems to me 
complete without overhanging branches 
reflected in the water. 

One day, my twelve-year-old brought 
from the woods a small branch of Pussy 
Willow. The snow was still on the ground 
and I was glad to put it in a vase of 
water to remind us that Spring was just 
around the corner. 

Within two weeks, I noticed tiny white 
roots growing about the base of the stem 
and by the time the garden was ready 
for planting, the catkins had been replaced 
by green leaves. I planted it close by 
the Lily Pool among the ferns and iris, 
and was amazed to watch its rapid growth. 
Within four years, it was a tree about 
eight feet tall. 

In early Spring, it is a truly beautiful 
sight, when the catkins burst through their 
little brown casings, and overnight the 
tree becomes a mammoth bouquet of shim- 
mering grey loveliness. From it, I have 
eut great bunches of yard-long branches, 
some of which have been sprouted and 
given to friends to grow in their gardens. 

Tt is only.a common variety of Willow, 
but no French Willow can be more beauti- 
ful than this when the buds first burst, 
early in March. At that time, the catkins 
are an exquisite shade of pink with a 
silvery sheen. But unless the branches 
are cut before another frost, they change 
to a dull grey and lose their rare beauty. 


RoweENE B. Davtes, (Ohio) 
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camera after a hearty meal of suet. 


Mr. Camp Robber (Rocky Mountain Jay) 
Observe the small particles 


still on his bill 


caught by the 


A friendly little Chickadee eat- 
ing from Mr. Brigham’s hand 


Befriending Winter Bird Guests 


EAUTIFUL Birds with their lovely 
B coloring, their irresistible musie, 
and their friendly ways are the 
answer to an otherwise lifeless winter 
garden. Yet, oddly enough, very few of 
us put out food and water to show these 
small feathered sprites that they are wel- 
come to our homes. Although nearly all 
of us love them, we seem to feel it means 
a lot of extra. fuss and bother to invite 
them to be our guests; while, really, with 
a little effort it is surprising how easily 
it ean be accomplished. 

Alexander Brigham of Colorado 
Springs, a man with great kindness and 
love for all wild birds and who is known 
through the West as an authority on 
bird-feeding and their care, tells us that 
the many bird devices that we find in 
his yard ean be easily duplicated on our 
own plot of ground. 

Seattered at intervals in Mr. Brigham’s 
garden are three round tables that have 
been cut from boards and mounted on 
tree trunks; while at a short distance 
away is a square table placed on a pole 
with a strip of wood around the edges 
to prevent the food from blowing off. 
At the base of the trees and pole we 
notice that each one has been fitted with 
a tin or wired mesh collar that is flared 
at the bottom to protect them from eats. 
There are many dainties from which to 
pick; sunflower and birdseed, small pieces 
of cracker, crumbs of bread, particles of 
boiled egg, crushed eggshells, bits of 
dog-biseuit, cottage cheese, grain or 
scraps of meat ground fine and mixed 
with cracked corn, or one part hemp seed 
mixed with five parts of millet. During 
a snowstorm, Mr. Brigham places bits 
of suet and fat in conspicuous places or 
on the tree branches that have been 
cleared of snow and ice. To keep the 
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By GRACE IGO HALL, (Colo.) 


food in place, he forms a sort of net by 
winding the string round and round the 
branch to prevent the supply from fall- 
ing to the ground when the birds are 
picking at it. It is wiser, though, to 
use several strings so that if one is cut 
into, the other will hold. He mentioned 
still another way; a pocket formed of 
half-inch wire netting, held in place by 
staples. In this pocket may be stuffed 
suet and fat, and later on the pocket 
may be used for holding other foods. 
Whenever there is a steady falling of 
snow, so that it is impossible to keep 
the food-tables cleared of snow, he places 
pans of seed in sheltered pine branches. 

Quietly we move forward to approach 
the bird baths to get a better view of 
tLese cunning little fellows, among which 
we recognized such characteristic birds 
as the Woodpecker, Robin, House-finch, 


Flicker, Mourning Dove, Chickadee, 
House-wren, Snowbird, Red-headed 
Woodpecker, English Sparrow, camp 
robber, and many others—splattering 


and splashing to their hearts’ content; 
while a few take time out to get a drink. 
Earthenware saucers which hold around 
six inches of water and are about ten 
inches in diameter, can satisfactorily be 
used for water holders. The water must 
not be over five inches in depth, and usu- 
ally two and one-half inches are enough. 

On the bottom of every bird-bath fine 
pebbles and coarse sand are placed for 
the birds’ safety, to prevent their tiny 
feet from slipping; as the birds lose 
confidence if they find they cannot stand. 
In a dish or a pan, freshly-cut sod 
should be placed, submerged about one- 
half inch. Always place bird-baths in 
the open, away from the trees and shrubs, 
and if possible raised from the ground to 
avoid cats creeping up. Bird-baths 


should be cleaned frequently and fresh 
water put in. 
Seattered about the yard are bird- 


houses placed in the trees and on poles. 
Although these are used in the Spring 
for nest-building, they serve as a splen- 
did shelter in Winter for the different 
birds. All of these birdhouses are from 
nine to twelve feet from the ground and 
the width of the entrances is never so 


large that uninvited guests, such as 
squirrels or cats, may enter without 


warning. Between the cover and the 
top, small »penings have been left for 
good ventilation. The houses are secure 
and fastened well, and placed so that 
there are no branches or twigs striking 
against them, causing them to rattle and 
shake; for the birds will instantly refuse 
to take shelter in them if frightened. 
Screws, nails, and strong wires hold them 
in place. Mr. Brigham never removes 
the old nesting material, for when Spring 
arrives the birds seem to like to clean 
house for themselves, 


A Little Brown Wren 


OF ALL the birds who have nested 
in our garden, I think we enjoyed 
the Little Brown Wren the most. She 
made her nest in a knot-hole in the cor- 
ner of the house, where the walk from 
the kitchen goes out to the garden. 

Mr. Wren helped build the nest, and 
when it was completed he would sit 
on the clothes-line that was fastened 
right over their wee door, and sing songs 
of encouragement to his little wife, who 
sat on the nest day after day,—such 
lovely songs,—his little toes clutched 
tightly around the wire, his little throat 
swelling with purest melody. He used 
to feed her too, when she came off the 

(Continued on page &48) 
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HE Association of Garden Clubs of 

Central New York (composed of 
Clubs in the vicinity of Syracuse) held 
its third Regional Flower Show two days 
of the last week in August. The schedule 
is not at hand at present, but it seems 
good that a number of Clubs can unite 
and stage a group of contests without 
undue friction. 

At the same time and in the same build- 
ing, was held the Third Annual Gar- 
deners’ Vaeation Course, which has pre- 
viously been given in Skaneateles, a 
neighboring city. 

The program this year was unusually 
good, being as follows: “Soil Manage- 
ment’—followed by a discussion. The 
speaker was Mr. Henry R. Adam, head 
of the Department of Soil Conservation 
in New York State. “Design of the 
Small Home Grounds”—followed by dis- 
cussion. For this topie the speaker was 
a former member of Syracuse University, 
who recently completed a course in Land- 
scape Architecture and City Planning 
at Harvard. Professor Rotunno was also 
Chairman of the Flower Show. “How 
Plants Grow” was the subject treated by 
Mr. Kenneth Post. As Mr. Post is in 
charge of this department of research at 
Cornell University, he was able to give 
his own most recent findings. Mrs. Z. W. 
Craine, Chairman of the Sixth District of 
the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State (in which Syracuse is lo- 
cated) talked on “Flower Arrangement, 
Stressing Color.” 

Both Flower Show and Course were 
held in one of the large stores of Syra- 
cuse, and all for the extremely low price 
of $1.00, making it possible for anyone 
who could be in Syracuse to attend. 

Almost any group of Clubs could work 
together and give their people courses 
along such lines if State Departments, 
nearby colleges, and so on, would ¢o- 
operate. 


In spite of the drought’ and consequent 
heavy loss among flowers, Clubs are most 
of them going bravely on holding their 
shows as planned. During the early part 
of the season, having less flowers than 
usual really added to the effectiveness of 
some of the shows—as there was no 
temptation to crowd eclasses—so that the 
fewer exhibits were shown to much better 
advantage. 


Looking over the Newsletter of the 
Sixth District of New York State Federa- 
tion, we find not only the Course already 
reported, but nine flower shows listed and 
the following interesting items in con- 
nection with club meetings: 

The Binghamton Garden Club enjoyed 
an illustrated lecture on lilies by Mr. 
W. E. Marshall. (Several years ago Mr. 
Marshall showed some most beautiful 
pictures of lilies to the Utiea Garden 
Club. Undoubtedly he has added to his 
collection sinee then. His “Consider the 
Lilies” is a delightful book.) 
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The Elmira Club made a pilgrimage 
to Wellsbore, Pa., to visit several gardens 
and enjoy the fine delphiniums grown 
there. The Endicott Club gathered 
flowers, for their July meeting, and dis- 
tributed them to hospitals and shut-ins. 
A report of the annual meeting of the 
Federation was given before the Little 
York Garden Club. .Two ladies spoke to 
the Norwich Garden Club at a July meet- 
ing. One gave a talk on the noted gar- 
dens of Charleston, and the other on those 
of Florida. The District Chairman lec- 
tured on “Interesting New Plants for the 
Garden” before the Owego Garden Club, 
and members brought many of the new 
originations in the plant world for in- 
spection. 

“How I Built My Garden on a Hill- 
side,” was the topie of a lecture before 
the Skaneateles Garden Club. A special 
feature of this club’s flower show was an 
exhibit of books on gardening arranged 
by the staff of the Skaneateles Library. 
(Good exhibits can be obtained too, from 
local book stores and garden tools from 
hardware stores.) If possible such ex- 
hibits should be in a separate room in 
order to keep from commercializing the 
show, and also to keep from marring the 
artistic effect of the show as a whole. 
Half the pleasure of visiting a flower 
show is obtained from the beauty of the 
show as a whole. First impressions mean 
much. Then one can enjoy it in detail. 

One Club took up the subject of roses 
and had a demonstration of pruning; 
also a talk on the possibilities of a small 
garden. Several of the Clubs have been 
guests of other Clubs and visited gar- 
dens; discussed garden plans and methods 
of flower culture. Pienies are enjoyed 
often at the summer homes of members. 

Clubs in some of the smaller places in- 
vite non-members from the county or 
nearby towns to take part in their flower 
shows. This is an excellent way to spread 
interest in gardening and the various civie 
enterprises included in the fast-growing 
Garden Club Movement. 

The Deposit Garden Club heard a talk 
on “The Building and Care of Lily Pools 
and the Culture of Water Lilies.” The 
members were also invited to visit the 
water gardens of their speaker and see 
her 35 varieties of water lilies. (I wonder 
how many know how successfully the 
rapidly-inereasing supply of lilies, in 
even a small pool, can be transplanted to 
summer homes that border on a lake? 
Members of the Utica Garden Club find 
that their cultivated lilies seem to be just 
as happy in our Adirondack Lakes as 
the wild varieties. One member reports 
that she has the pads cut off late in the 
Fall, as the cultivated lilies do not seem to 
learn the trick of sinking all leaves to the 
bottom as do the native ones.) 

The Newsletter of the Sixth District 
of the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State is apparently sponsored by 
a different Club each month. Other dis- 
tricts would do well to adopt this idea, as 
it keeps all the Clubs informed as to 
what is going on in their districts and 
adds much interest. 


The following is an interesting list of 
subjects used in a Club Year Book, start- 
ing in October: 





The Use and Abuse of Christmas Greens; 
Roses for Our Garden; Illustrated Talk on 
Moths and Butterflies; Miniature Water 
Gardens; How to Grow Bulbs Indoors; 
Grafting and Pruning Trees; Winter Bou- 
quets (each member to bring display) ; Tree 
and Carol Singing on Christmas Eve; Birds 
and Their Relation to the Home; How to 
Succeed with House Plants; Forsythia to 
Greet the Spring—(this is one of the 
easiest shrubs to force into bloom in the 
early Spring); The Best Trees and Shrubs 
to Plant in Our Locality; Garden Lilies; 
Our Native Wild Flowers; Violas, Favorites 
for All Gardens; How to Root Begonias; 
The Pageant of Daffodils, (all members 
bringing daffodils); Primroses; The Charm 
of the Day Lily; Tulips in the May Garden; 
A Trip to a Primrose Garden; The Rainbow 
in Your Garden; Routing Delphinium 
Enemies; Native Trees, (with a leaf con- 
test, naming tree to which each mounted 
leaf belongs); The Garden in Song—A 
Flower Musical; Dahlias; Glads; Phlox;— 
(each of the last three to be illustrated 
with specimens); Lilacs and Peonies to be 
Planted; A Garden of Herbs and Sweet 
Scents; Ornamental Fruits and Vegetables 
with a Display of Decorative and Artistic 
Trays or Dishes of Vegetables and Fruit 
for Table Decoration. 





Here is a schedule that was used for a 
June show by the Clinton Garden Club. 
(By substituting suitable flowers it could 
be used any month.) 


Section I—Artistic Arrangement of Gar- 
den Flowers. 

Class A—Flower Arrangement in Baskets. 
(Baskets are rather taboo nowadays, but 
they have their place. For gifts such as 
steamer flowers and other occasions, when 
it would be difficult to care for a lot of cut 
flowers, a basket comes in handy, as flowers 
properly arranged in it will keep fresh a 
long time.) 

Class B—Arrangement in Front of Mirror. 
(For such an arrangement the mirror 
should be about 1/3 taller than the flowers. 
It is meant for a background.) 

Class C—Arrangement of 
Crystal Bowls. 

Class D—Arrangement of Pansies, Violets, 
or Violas. 

Class E—Composition in White, Includ- 
ing Flowers and Containers. 

Class F—Occasional Arrangement of 
Roses, 

Class G—Arrangement of Any Flowers in 
Metal Containers. 

Class H—Arrangement of Flowers in 
Tones of One Color—Purple, Blue, Red, 
Yellow or Pink. 

Class I—Miniature Arrangement Not to 
Exceed Six Inches in Any Dimension—(a) 
Single; (b) In Pairs on What-nots. (More 
mistakes are made in this class, probably, 
than in any other, as so many people do 
not realize what a miniature really is. 
Scale is the most important consideration; 
in fact 50% for scale, 30% for design, and 
20% for color is the seale of points advised 
for judging. Each blossom and each leaf 
must be in proportion to the container. A 
6-inches “overall” arrangement would call 
for a receptacle not over 2% inches high, 
and no flower should be over 34 inches in 
diameter. Most of them should be less than 
that.) 

Class J—-Arrangement of Flowers in An- 
tique Container. 


Section II was devoted to the Horticul- 
tural Exhibit and would depend on the 
season. These classes are always rather 
uncertain to plan for ahead of time, as 
seasons vary so. Often changes have to be 
made at the last minute. 


Section III was for children. 


Flowers in 
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Section IV—Rock Garden Arrangement. 

Section V—Table Arrangements. In this 
section were three classes: (a) Luncheon 
service for one in 30-inch space; (b) break- 
fast tray; (c) child’s birthday table. 


About the usual rules were given; 
namely : 

1. Ail entries must be made not later than 
11 A.M. on the day of the exhibition. 

2. Spaces will be allotted by the committee 
in charge. 

3. Awards in each case will be honorary, 
and will take the form of ribbons given 
as first, second, and third prizes and 
honorary mention. 

4. Cards and envelopes will be furnished to 
each exhibitor. The envelopes containing 
names must be sealed and attached to 
the respective exhibits. 

. No exhibitor shall be allowed in the room 
while the judging is taking place. 

. The judges’ decision shall be final. 

. All containers except those for specimens 
must be supplied by exhibitors. 

. No flowers should be obtained from a 
commercial grower. 

. All specimens must be grown by exhibitor. 


eo ono oO 


Here is a good piece of work for any 
Club: “The Home Garden Club of Syra- 
cuse has a newspaper column on garden- 
ing topics in the Post Standard each 
Sunday.” (That such information is of 
interest to the general public we know, 
from the frequency with which garden 
problems are referred to members of Gar- 
den Clubs. It is not at all uncommon to 
have some perfect stranger telephone and 
ask for advice.) 





Roadside protection is a very live issue 
that should interest Garden Clubs every- 
where, also all other thinking people. 
From the February Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs, 
Inec., we quote the following, as the Bulle- 
tin does not reach the rank and file of 
gardeners: 


“The National Council Committee on 
Lectures and Lantern Slides is offering a 
fine new lecture with slides on ‘The Road- 
sides of America.’ This lecture, or legend, 
is exceptionally well written, and the sixty 
or more slides present a most comprehensive 
and interesting pictorial of our American 
roadsides. We most heartily recommend 
this new lecture with slides as a distinct 
and telling contribution to educational 
programs on roadside development. 

“Here is an opportunity for state chair- 
men to score a high point toward achieving 
our object—roadside control legislation for 
safety and to preserve the amenities of the 
roadside landscape—by arranging for the 
lecture to be given at state and district 
garden club meetings, and by urging local 
garden club groups to use it. (The price is 
$5.00. Clubs wishing further information 
should write Mrs. Malcolm J. Edgerton, 
National Chairman of Lectures, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y.) 

“Garden Clubs, what are your special 
plans in this line? Have you listed the 
food and gas stations which score on the 
four points endorsed by the National Coun- 
cil? Have you recommended these stations 
to garden club members and friends? Have 
you given publicity to stations and mana- 
gers thus cooperating in our nation-wide 
roadside development? 

“Have you made plans for the elimination 
forever of automobile graveyards from your 
roadsides?” (Is there any more disgusting 
blot on the landscape than these collections 


(Continued on page 545) 
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Orange blossom and Foliage 


Orange Blossom; 
—State Flower 
of Florida 


By C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 


N selecting the Orange Blossom 
(Citrus sinensis) as the floral emblem 
of the State of Florida, the Legis- 

lature, in 1909, made a very wise choice. 

First of all the Orange Blossom sug- 
gests wedding bells. Of all the flowers, 
both real and artificial, worn by brides, 
the Orange Blossom has been used to deck 
the heads of more brides than all other 
flowers put together. 

Orange Blossoms are pure white, with 
thick, wax-like petals. The blossoms are 
small, but grow in clusters. The Orange 
Blossom has a sweet perfume that fills 
the air with fragrance wherever the real 
flowers are used at a wedding. No arti- 
ficial perfume can equal the aroma of the 
real flower. 

The orange is closely related to Cit- 
range, Lemon, Limequat, Grapefruit, 
Kumquat, and Tangelo, all of which have 
blossoms quite similar to that of the 
Sweet Orange. The Orange Blossom also 
suggests the delicious fruit which is the 
chief product of Florida. This state pro- 
duces more oranges than any other, ex- 
cept California. Many people think that 
the oranges from Florida are generally 
sweeter and more juicy than those of 
other states. The orange tree forms a 
symmetrical round head, growing some- 
times to a height of thirty feet. The 
leaves are a glossy green and remain upon 
the tree throughout the year. It is always 


a beautiful tree, but when covered with 
blossoms and fruit, it equals a Christmas 
tree in its holiday splendor. 


Each tree produces from five hundred 
to twelve hundred oranges. 


More and more oranges are used each 
year at breakfast and as a dessert at 
dinner. 


The orange tree grows best on well- 
drained soil. Like children, they get sick 
if they have wet feet. While there is 
some doubt where the orange was first 
found native, it seems quite sure that it 
was in China. From there it was taken 
to India, Egypt, Italy, and Spain. Early 
Spanish settlers brought it to Florida, 
and now groves of orange trees are found 
growing wild where they have escaped 
from cultivation. 

Before the days of rapid transporta- 
tion, oranges used to be grown in orange 
houses, and were only available to the 
very rich. Now, even the poor can en- 
joy this luscious fruit. If eating an apple 
a day will keep the doctor away, then 
eating an orange a day, you'll have not 
a nurse to pay. 


ORANGE BLOSSOMS 


Of all the brides you ever knew, 
The cross-eyed and the pretty few, 
If powdered o’er their faces be, 
So that their skin you cannot see, 
Though crooked-nosed and hare-lipped too, 
You know such brides are not a few. 
But most do think they’re very fair, 
If Orange Blossoms they can wear. 


Though Orange Blossoms small may be, 
And make no show upon the tree, 
They have a fragrance that they give, 
To all by chance who near them live. 
So many brides that were not fair, 
Have made a home with loving care, 
Where love and honor, also truth, 
Make a fit place to bring up youth. 


Cc. W. J. 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


One kind of Ladybug has 13 black spots 
on its back; another kind has nine spots. 
The nine-spot and three-banded are quite 
common. Scale insects and plant lice are 
its favorite food. 


Caterpillars of butterflies and moths 
have six real legs and five pairs of prop- 
legs. A worm does not have feet, and 
there is not much difference in appearance 
between its head or tail. 


The turkey is the only species of 
poultry that originated in the United 
States. Its eall notes “turk-turk-turk” 
are the reason of its name, “turkey;” but 
some have believed because its curious 
head adornments resemble the fez on the 
headgear worn by Turkish citizens, it is 
ealled “turkey.” In colonial days, wild 
turkeys were plentiful and could be 
bought for 6 cents each. 


I have watched the English Sparrow 
dig holes into goldenrod galls, after the 
larvae they contain, English Sparrows, 
as well as Field Sparrows, eat much 
weed-seed in open fields. You ean see 
them on your lawn eating the seed of 
Dandelions, or in the garden relishing 
cosmos seed. 
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Pleasure in Daffodils 


(Continued from page 511) 


down form; and in the white trumpet 
group in which there are modern flowers 
as drooping as their ancient ancestors, 

The flowers should have good form, 
About this point more than any other, 
opinions rage. At the one extreme are 
the formalists who find for each type a 
more or less geometric pattern of per- 
fection; at the other are those persons 
whom one is wont to eall emotionalists 
because they decry all restrictions and 
“love everything.’ The writer admits 
that he belongs to the first group because 
he finds his greatest pleasures in the per- 
fections of form that may be had; in the 
patterns of triangles, circles, hexagons 
that are apparent; in the balance of parts 
that give a serenity of form or a sug- 
gestion of perfect motion, As examples 
of exquisite form, one might name 
Hebron, Beersheba, Naxos, Alcida, Diana 
Kasner, Cheerfulness, Silver Salver, 
Knave of Diamonds. As examples of 
poor form, one might mention Will Scar- 
lett, Gallipoli, Tunis, Surprise, Alasnam, 
Olympia, Duchanel, Indian Chief. Not 
one of the varieties in this second list is 
without merit. There are good points for 
each, but all lack in varying degree those 
perfections that lift a variety above a 
routine to an unchallenged position. To 
be specific, Will Scarlett holds its peri- 
anth segments irregularly and without 
rhythm; Gallipoli has poor substance in 
the perianth and a crown so heavy that 
it pulls the flower over; Tunis, in spite 
of its handsome cup, has a poorly-shaped 
perianth; Surprise has a cartwheel peri- 
anth; Alasnam, a trumpet too wide for 
the width of the perianth; Olympia, a 
perianth that shows every known irregu- 
larity; Duchanel, a similar irregularity 
and coarseness; Indian Chief, the type of 
doubling that shows no organization or 
pattern. 

To these objections, the emotionalists 
will ery that all these varieties look well 
in the garden. They do. The only point 
is that where one is limited in spaee, 
why waste it when one need not? The 
first decision that should be reached is as 
to whether or not one wants flowers only 
for the garden or flowers for garden club 
exhibitions and shows. 

In this country there seems to be a 
difference of opinion as to what consti- 
tutes an exhibition variety. Because our 
metropolitan flower shows exhibit mostly 
forced flowers, there seems to be an idea 
that anything that will produce large, up- 
standing flowers in March will do for ex- 
hibition, Opposed to this is the other idea 
that the only flowers that should reach 
the exhibition table are those varieties 
that are the epitome of perfection, not 
only in themselves but in their cultivation. 
For the intelligent lover of Nareissi, the 
latter yields the greater pleasure; and 
for the gardener who grows his own 
flowers and shows them in April in the 
local show with his fellow gardeners and 
friends in competition, there is no ques- 
tion that the greatest pleasure comes 
from the latter conception. Since one’s 
personal pleasures in gardening should be 
a main issue, why not choose the program 
that leads farthest? 
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Read all lists with understanding. Re- 
member that prices reflect the availability 
of stock rather than excellence. Discount 
all superlatives, because they are part 
of sales talk in catalogs. Develop a 
clear mental image of all the beauties 


Narcissi can provide. Master routine 
cultivation, and then learn the little things 
that put the fine touches to good work. 
But above all else plant Daffodils, for 
early bloom and late, for yellows in every 
conceivable hue, for whites, for eco!ored 
cups and eyes, for patterns, for forms; 
and discover that Daffodils are far more 
than early yellow flowers for the tag end 
of the garden border. 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 
(Continued from page 525) 


North Dakota—speed up the activities of 
plants. North Dakota offers early wild 
asters in profusion. According to a noted 
botanist, while there are barely two hun- 
dred species of asters, there are perhaps 
as many as a thousand common names 
among them. Space forbids naming any 
part of them. 


Morning glories are great favorites in 
the southern states, where they bloom in 
profusion from early Spring until late 
Fall. In cooler weather or on a cloudy 
day, they remain open all day; and what 
a riot of rich and vivid colors they 
present to admiring eyes! All shades of 
pink, deep purples, white and purple, 
dusty pinks and blues,—any of which is 
so exquisite as to almost make one 
breathless. Japanese adore morning 
glories but rarely, if ever, grow them in 
the profusion we do to cover fences and 
walls. Rather they will grow just one 
fine specimen in a pot, and at that only a 
few blooms which, as a result of such in- 
tensive cultivation, are frequently the 
size of a pie plate. Such sentiment they 
have for the morning glory; it is a 
favorite theme in their short poems. 
There is a charming short verse written 
by a poetess who one morning found the 
tendril of a young morning glory had 
twined itself about the rope of her well. 
Rather than destroy the tiny tendril, she 
went off to the neighbors for water; 
after which she composed this tiny poem: 


How can I bear to rend 
7 20 » ° ’ 
The creeper round the rope! I must 
Beg water from a@ friend, 
—Sir Epwin ARNOLD 


A Personalized Garden Where 
Friends and Loved Ones 
Always Abide 


(Continued from page 513) 


died that Spring. He used to ever and 
anon come and walk through the garden 
on a Saturday when he knew I'd be 
home. He never said much, but how he 
did love flowers, 

The Saturday after he went away, we 
made a memory plot for him, planting 
in it the flowers he particularly liked. 

Then the thought came, why not have 
some plots for those living? So there 
are six or more for our best friends. And 
there is a guest garden where any week- 


enders can go and freely pick all they 
want to tote away and feel at home 
doing it. 

Near it is a kiddy-garden where the 
youngsters ean pick. 


So you see, our garden is no longer 
just one of flowers. It is a personalized 
garden. A happy place with its pause 
spots, gentle remindments of choice 
memories, a place where our friends 
always are. A garden full of friends and 
memory-remindments., 

Some Saturday or Sunday should you 
chance our way at Chester, New York, 
hope you may be prompted to stop by at 
Eight Gates House, and we’ll browse 
through the garden together, and end up 
down on Marian’s Musie Lawn, which i 
named after a shut-in; a valiant spirit 
who finds surcease in music, 

Here on that lawn a group of twenty 
gather two or three times in the Summer 
for a musi¢ evening. There, as the dusk- 
tide comes we listen, surrounded by some 
fine old trees and bordered on three sides 
by the gardens. Musie and flowers— 
after all they are one and the same. 


The Important Details of Lily 
Planting 


(Continued from page 512) 
done in Nature, and if drainage is poor 
this will not correct the situation. 

At planting time a permanent label 
should mark the location of the bulbs. 
This label should indicate the source of 
stock as well as the name of the Lily. 
Some Lilies may lie dormant a year be- 
fore appearing aboveground, and a label 
will prevent mishaps to them from other 
garden operations. Certain Lilies such 
as L. Willmottiae and L. Maxwill have the 
annoying habit of travelling underground 
a foot or more before appearing above 
ground. Such species should be worked 
around cautiously until they are well up, 
and then it should be remembered that 
the stem may lie just under the surface. 
Hand-weeding is safer with these species. 


Peonies in the Landscape Picture 
(Continued from page 515) 
Mischief, L’Etincelante, in pinks. In 
Japs, Isani Gidui is a very fine white, 
but Toro-no-maki is the outstanding white 
for garden effect; in pinks, Amanasode, 
Nippon Gold, Auereolin; in the older and 
cheaper reds, Mikado, Fuyajo; while 
there are a number of newer red singles 
and Japs and white singles that should 
be obtained as soon as possible; unfading 

reds now being available. 

The landscape picture should never be 
finished. We tire of the old masters, but 
we rush to the moving pictures. Our 
gardens should have room always for 
change; for trying out new things. We 
should be interested in new varieties, in 
experimenting. We should have “mov- 
ing pictures” in our gardens. We should 
study the beauties of the individual 
varieties, and not depend alone on general 
color scheme. Until we do this, we do 
not get the full returns in pleasure from 
our gardens. 
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PLANTS IN PERFORATED POTS 


An unusual way to raise plants, and one 
that always attracts attention, is to grow 
them in pots with holes in the sides. These 
are often called strawberry pots, and are 
sometimes large enough for a person to get 
inside of. They are expensive even in 
smaller sizes, but it is easy to make holes 
in ordinary flower pots. For a 4-inch pot, 
three holes may be made at equal distances 
apart, and about an inch below the flange. 
A little lower down, and staggered so as to 
come between the others, three more holes 
should be drilled. Put on an apron, and 
hold the pot between the knees. Use a 
steel punch with a needle point, and a tack 
hammer. By always holding the punch at 
a slant, it is easy to cut through without 
breaking the pot. Tap lightly, chiseling 
out small pieces, and turning the punch in 
different directions. As soon as the hole 
goes clear through, stop and ream it out 
with a three-cornered file set in a brace 
and bit. 


Small plants of dwarf ivy may be set in 
these holes, or the old strawberry geranium, 
also called Aaron’s beard, may be used. 
Both of these look well hanging on a porch, 
where they may be viewed from all sides 
and have plenty of room to droop down. 
But the best combination of all is to plant 
these holes with a dwarf variety of semper- 
vivum, such as fimbriatum, and set a large 
plant of tectorum, the old-fashioned hen 
and chickens, in the top of the pot. These 
do not do well in a house, where they soon 
take on a greasy appearance; but if kept 
outside in half shade, and stored over 
Winter in a cool cellar where the pot will 
not freeze and burst, will remain in good 
condition for a year. 


A. Armstrong, (R. I.) 


HOUSE PLANTS FROM FRUIT SEEDS 

I was especially interested in the article 
about grapefruit trees from seed planted in 
the house. 

When a young girl my sister planted a 
lemon seed. The plant from that seed grew 
to be about 5 feet tall. It was a curiosity 
and we kept it, although we were told it 
would never bear fruit unless grafted. But 
at last, I ean’t tell now how old it was, it 
set two blossoms that did not fall off, but 
developed into two genuine lemons. One 
was just about the size of a lemon bought 
at a local store, and the other was much 
larger than the average store lemons. 

My mother made a lemon pie from it 
which tasted very good to us—probably a 


little better than usual because we had 
raised the lemons. No other fruit ever 
developed. 


Now I wish I knew whether the grape- 
fruit trees ever bore fruit. 
Mrs. BERTHA W. SHERMAN, (Vt.) 


FROST-BITTEN DOGWOODS 

The interesting article on Flowering Dog- 
wood, in the June FLowEerR Grower, leads 
me to report a condition of flowers noted 
here, near Philadelphia, this Spring. Two 
of the four bracts, instead of being tipped 
with the frost, were completely suppressed 
on some trees; and instead of the customary 
four-bract flowers, they all had but two. 
The floral effect was by no means enhanced, 
though quite distinctive. 

S. MENDELSON MEEHAN, (Penna.) 
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(Photo by C. L. Lubke) 


This Miniature Greenhouse grows plants success- 
fully indoors in Winter, using fuel oil for heating 


OIL HEAT FOR MINIATURE 
GREENHOUSE 
We have to step sidewise to get into our 
greenhouse. There is but two feet of space 
from the back of the bench to the wall. 
One end has a door to get into this space; 
the heater is at the other end. The bench 


is three feet wide and nine feet long. The 
dimensions of the structure are five feet 


wide by nine feet long, by six feet six 
inches high. An overhead shelf twelve 
inches wide, the full length, brings the 
total growing space to thirty-six square 
feet. 

We heat it with an oil stove; a brooder 
stove such as poultry raisers use, which 
burns distillate. Readers have asked about 
oil heat and have received unfavorable an- 
swers, but most people think of the portable 
oil stoves, which would not do. <A brooder 
stove has a smoke pipe which carries away 
the gaseous by-products of oil combustion 
which are harmful to vegetation. Brooder 
stoves that have the integral mechanism 
for scraping the soot from the burner, so 
that it is burned in the stove, are the best. 
All these stoves of course have thermostatic 
regulation, which works quite well. 

With good weather-tight structure, one of 
these little stoves would handle slightly 
more space than we have. Most any sort 
of construction will do; concrete blocks and 
glass, wood with old window sash,—anything 
fairly tight with means to let in light. 
Ours is of wood; framing of two-by-three- 
inch stock with a layer of waterproof insu- 
lating paper over it, and a course of 
matched boards. The top is covered with 
glass substitute; the kind with the screen 
reinforcement. A couple of hinged doors 
are provided in the top for ventilating 
purposes, 

Not all varieties of plants may be grown 
in so smali a house; it would be preferable 
to start with the hardier kinds, such as 
primroses and potted bulbs. There is a 
considerable range, of course, that can be 
grown when the requirements of species 
become familiar. 

While we have operated our little house 


during the entire Winter for the past two 
seasons, it might be more worth while to 
operate it from say February on for raising 
annual flowers and vegetable plants, and of 
course to 


get an early start with some 
varieties of perennials. 
R. C. Dornsrock, (Ind.) 


CHILD’S WINTER LANDSCAPE 
GARDEN 

Did you ever allow your restless little 
boy or girl to make a winter landscape 
garden, all their own? The walk in the 
pure air over the crisp smow will do the 
children good, and they will come back 
with rosy cheeks and smiling faces, bear- 
ing their treasures for the little greenery, 
which they make by arranging green, vel- 
vety moss, tiny balsam trees, wee plants, 
and pieces of evergreens, with a small bit 
of mirror, (the edges concealed by moss), 


for a tiny lake. These, with a few win- 
tergreen leaves and red ‘berries, and some 
pebbles for boulders, complete the land- 


scape garden; and by sprinkling the platter 
or large plate which contains the growing 
plants, they will remain in good condition 
for a long time. 


Mrs, ORVILLE INGALLS, (Vt.) 


STARLINGS KEEP THE 
DE-BUGGED 


By catering to the birds I get my garden 


GARDEN 


entirely de-bugged. The Starlings criss- 
cross it, dragging their feet in perfect 
squares all over. I never have to spray 


anything. A few of my Roses I handpick; 
that is all. It surely pays to have the 
birds. They never bother me near the 
house, and I don’t see why people object to 
Starlings. They bathe if they can get water 
even in zero weather, and I have seen them 
shake their feathers after bathing in cold 
weather, and they would jingle they were 
frozen so stiff. Surely a bird that is so 
particular cannot be such a bad one, The 
voices of the Starlings are musical and 
I like to hear them. 
Mrs. A, E. Hanson, (Ohio) 
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GOURD HOMESICKNESS 


Reading a report of an Eastern Flower 
Show, I notice that a display of Ornamental 
Gourds attracted a great deal of attention. 
I have not seen a Gourd for thirty years 
but that brief paragraph brings an attack 
of homesickness. My mind goes back to my 
first venture in horticulture. 

Born on a cornbelt farm I cannot re- 
member when I learned the difference 
between carrots, cabbages, tiger lilies, four- 
o’clocks, and zinnias, but my first crop “on 
my own” was yams and Gourds. When I 
expressed a desire for my own garden, I 
was given a packet of gourd seeds and a 
part of the sweet potato “ridge” which 


was always plowed at one side of the_ 


garden. I harvested a bushel of yams which 
I sold for a dollar, but I never tried to 
raise more. The gourd venture was more 
interesting if not as profitable, and lasted 
several years. 

As I recall their culture I planted the 
seed as soon as the ground was warm, along 
the south garden fence. A nearby stock- 
yard supplied plenty of rich compost. Straw 
from the threshed grain was stacked there 
each Summer and the farm stock ran to 
the stacks all Winter, eating a little straw 
and trampling much of it into the black 
loam. After weathering a year this made a 
rich compost, and a forkful under each 
squash, melon—or Gourd-vine,—seemed 
just what was needed. These Gourd-vines 
soon covered the fence and in late Summer 
bore fruit of various hues and fantastic 
shapes. 

Most numerous, as I recall, was the Nest- 
Egg variety. This Gourd was about the 
size, shape, and color of a duck egg; the 
name indicates the use made of it. The 
Dipper Gourd was the most useful of the 
several varieties. It varied in size, the bowl 
holding from a quart to a gallon, and had 
a handle about a foot long. When a hole 
was cut in the side of the bowl measuring 
about one-third the diameter of the Gourd 
and the dried pulp removed, this made a 
very acceptable dipper. When the dried 
Gourd was well soaked in water, the taste 
it imparted was not more than barely 
noticed. This implement was as character- 
istic of Early America as the Old Oaken 
Bucket of poetic fame—and probably no 
more germ-laden. 

The shell of the Gourd when dry is very 
hard. There is a thin outer skin which is 
shed, giving the dried fruit a very untidy 
appearance. This we scraped off with a 
knife blade or piece of broken glass, after 
which the Gourd took on a very nice polish. 
I understand that the Gourds are now 
“buffed” by machine—such is progress. 

When I cut a hole the size of a twenty- 
five cent piece in a Dipper Gourd and hung 
it in the crotch of a tree, it became home 
to a family of wrens. With the handle 
cut off short and the seeds and pith removed 
through the resulting opening, it needed 
only a whittled stopper to become a Bottle 
Gourd. 

A popular Gourd was the Mock Orange, 
well-named because of its size and color. 
This one or the Nest-Egg Gourd were com- 
monly found in the darning basket. 

Considered the most ornamental of the 
crop was a small Crook-necked Gourd of 
vivid-orange color with  black-and-green 
markings on the blossom end. I do not 
know that it had a name, but this was 
commonly meant when the word Gourd 
was used. It was used as a mantle orna- 
ment and baby’s rattle. 

Not at all impressed with the old wives 
saying, “It takes a fool to raise Gourds,” 
I tried additional varieties the following 
year. Catalogs were consulted and seed of 
the Sugar-trough Gourd and Dish-rag Gourd 
were ordered. At that tender age I had yet 
to learn that descriptions in seed catalogs 
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are sometimes optimistic, so I laid the 
blame for my disappointment in these new 
varieties on cool weather or similar reasons. 
The Sugar-trough Gourd was said to attain 
such size that it could be used for sap 
buckets with a capacity of at least five 
gallons: Mine held about that many quarts. 
The Dish-rag Gourd was so called because 
the fibrous pith would supply a vegetable 
sponge, but my crop did not put any animals 
out of work. 

However, I have not as yet disproved the 
old saying, so I have bought a package 
of gourd seed and I am going to try again. 

C. L. Suripe, (Wash.) 








A rugged growth of 
the Philippine Lily 


PHILIPPINE LILY FROM ONE-YEAR 
BULBS 


I have noticed in THE FLOWER GROWER 
many interesting and instructive articles 
on lily growing, much interest being taken 
in Lilium philippinense formpsanum, so am 
enclosing a picture taken in the middle of 
September of this variety. These were one- 
year bulbs. When the bulbs were received 
they were potted into four-inch pots and 
left there until April, keeping them in a 
coldframe. The trench was prepared with 
leaf-mold, peat moss, and rotten manure. 
Before planting, plenty of water was given 
during the growing season. 


Walter H. Rice, (N. Jd.) 


SPIDER CARRIES A SPOTLIGHT 


Until I had actually seen the creature 
performing its act, I would not have be- 
lieved that there is a Spider that carries a 
spotlight with which to lure nocturnal in- 
sects to its lair. 

Returning from a late visit to a neighbor 
one warm April night, as I turned in at my 
driveway I saw 25 or 30 yards away a 
gleaming greenish phosphorescent light 
shining like’ a spark in the darkness. At 
first I thought it might be a glowworm or 
a piece of rotten luminous wood called 
foxfire. As I drew near I saw that it was 
suspended a foot or so above the ground. 
Turning my flashlight on it I saw a Spider 
about an inch in length, resting in the 
center of a web fastened to the limbs of a 
small tree. Its plump body was a dark 
slaty color, and the place on its head from 
which the light shone was plainly seen as 
a pale, tan-colored spot. 

On turning off the flashlight, this spot 
would glow with a soft steady light that 
was visible for quite a distance. As I 
turned on the light again, the creature, 
becoming frightened, scampered away to 
hide, and so I lost him. I looked for him 
again several evenings but without success. 
My companion suggested that it had caught 
a firefly and appropriated its lighting 


apparatus. But the color of the light was 
different. The firefly’s flash lasts but a few 
seconds while this was steady and unblink- 
ing. Perhaps some reader versed in spider 
lore can tell more about this strange 
creature, 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 
FALL AND WINTER DECORATIONS 


Some of us who live in beautiful Vermont, 
and who cannot traverse the snowy hillsides 
to gather fresh and woodsy branches of 
spruce or pine, with their brown, and res- 
inous cones, must plan our fall and winter 
decorations weeks beforehand. This season 
I gathered long branches of our native 
bittersweet with its bright-orange clusters; 
and cut branches of gray-green willows, to 
coax the silvery pussies out all along each 
stem by placing the stalks in water in a 
sunny window. Then one late October day, 
my friend and I walked through a stretch 
of woods, and brought home a colorful 
basket of partridgeberry vine covered with 
gay scarlet fruit. My friend used her vines 
for a glass bowl, but mine were for a cup 
and saucer centerpiecee—of my own design. 
I had previously transplanted some late 
plants of Johnny-jump-up into the wide 
low-cut bowl, and into this flaring saucer 
went the green wreath-like roundish leaves, 
all dotted with red berries to form a lovely 
contrast to the purple and gold wee pansy 
faces looking down at them elfishly from 
the rim of the cup. 


Mrs. ORVILLE INGALLS, (Vt.) 


NICOTIANA AFFINIS FRAGRANT IN 
WINTER 


If one likes fragrant flowers in Winter, 
a sturdy Nicotiana affinis, pruned when 
lifted, makes a nice house plant; bearing 
many pointed, white, starry flowers. Ager- 
atums, too, flower nicely in the house. 

Mrs. ORVILLE INGALLS, (Vt.) 


Answers to a Guessing 
Contest on Roses 


New Dawn, 

. Amelia Earhart. 

. President Herbert Hoover. 
. Better Times. 

. Columbia, 

Cuba. 

. Silver Moon, 

. Hiawatha. 

. Mermaid. 

10. Francis Scott Key. 

11. Talisman, 

12. Dr. Huey and Dr. W. Van Fleet. 


Mrs. C. G. Pace, (Mo.) 


Answers to Tune In On Nature 


1. The insect known as the glow-worm is 
the wingless female of the _ beetle 
lampyris noctiluca. Light given off by 
this insect is believed to attract the 
flying male whose luminous organs are 
imperfectly developed. 

2. Biennial. 

3. Numerous glands on the fish secrete 
this fluid which is a protection from 
skin parasites. 

. The swallow uses a secretion from its 
salivary glands to cement the mud in its 
nest, 

5. Yes. 

6. No. The humming bird is found only in 
the countries of the New World. 

. The toad’s skin is kept moist by a 
glandular secretion, 

. The hermit crab. 

. About three pounds. 

- Only the female sucks blood; the male 
feeds upon flower nectar. 


HELEN E. Ruyter, (Nebr.) 
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Landscaping Plan for Home 
Grounds 


To THE EDITOR :-— 


I am inclosing herewith a sketch of plot 
of my home grounds and would like to have 
same landscaped. I can do the planting my- 
self, if the work can be roughly outlined 
so that it will tell me what and where to 
ylant. 

' ARTHUR NEWBAUER, (IIl.) 


Answer: This garden with its. trees, 
grapes, and walks already placed, could be 
improved with a limited amount of new 
planting, and the completed arrangement is 
shown on the sketch herewith. A founda- 
tion planting of shrubs and flowers about 
the house is most important, and this may 
consist of shrubs in front and on the north 
side, with either perennials or annuals on 
the southern side. Low-growing shrubs and 
flowers should be selected for this planting, 
and the flowers should be planted in masses 
for best effect. 

A border of irises the full length of the 
lot on the north line would produce a 
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beautiful sight when in bloom, and also 
afford a clear dividing line between the lots 
during the balance of the season. Another 
planting of irises in front of the grapes 
is also shown. 


To the rear and just in front of the 
lattice fence, a few shrubs should be 
planted, with perennials or annuals in front. 


Out along the street some such shrubs 
as Japanese barberry should be planted at 
the lot corners and on either side of the 
walk, 


With these suggestions as an outline, 
further details could be added from time 
to time. 

O. W. HorrMan 


When to Remove Peony Tops 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Please tell me what to do about cutting off 
my peony tops. I never remove them before 
they turn yellow. Someone recently told me 
they should be cut off and removed after 
the plant is through blooming. 


JoHn K. Bott, (W. Va.) 








Answer: The question of when to remove 
peony tops is a very important one, and it 
can be very definitely stated that they 
should not be cut off soon after the plant 
finishes blooming. The top or foliage of the 
peony has a very important function to 
perform after the bloom has passed. The 
foliage should stay green all Summer, and 
during this time the roots are growing for 
next year and the buds which will make 
next year’s plant are being developed under- 
ground. The cutting off of peony tops after 
blooming would therefore completely stop 
this process and might result in the death 
of the plant. In any case it is a very 
destructive practice. 

The Editor’s way of handling peony tops 
is to allow them to remain on the ground 
until Spring. They serve as a mulch to 
protect the roots during the Winter, and 
also serve to catch and hold the snow, which 
is beneficial. There may be some danger in 
this practice if peonies should be diseased, 
but this is believed to be a more general 
practice than removing them in the Fall 
of the year. 

Peony tops can be cut off and removed 
anytime after they start to brown, as this 
indicates that growth has stopped for the 
season, and the functioning of the foliage 
of the plant is completed. So it would 
seem that the time for removal of peony 
tops is a matter of individual preference to 
some extent, based on cultural conditions 
etc., as above explained. 

—(Eprror) 


Shrub and Tree Plantings Do 
Poorly 


To THE EDITOR :-— 


I have a Rhododendron four or five feet high 
which a gardener planted for me. The first 
year it bloomed, but the last three years it 
has not had a single flower. There seems to 
be plenty of foliage. This year it looks as 
though the frost had killed it, although there 
are still some green leaves. Would like sug- 
gestions as to probable cause of the trouble. 


One of my lilac bushes seems to be dead, 
although a few new shoots are coming out, 
There is a white film on a part of the stem. 


A spruce is drying up and looks dead 
none it too has new shoots here and 
there. 

Do you suppose that the soil has something 
to do with these troubles? There are plenty 
of worms in our ground here, and possibly this 
has something to do with it. 


HENRY SCHLOEN, (Staten Island) 


Answer; The question of growing Rhodo- 
dendrons is not a simple matter, and in the 
North especially they are difficult subjects 
unless one makes a study of their require- 
ments. They require a special soil consist- 
ing of a liberal proportion of woods dirt, 
and they do best in partial shade; and al- 
though they need a plentiful supply of 
moisture, they must not be planted in a 
heavy soil where the roots are submerged 
in water for any length of time. 

Presumably whoever planted your Rhodo- 
dendrons did not dig big enough holes or 
allow sufficient drainage. A good-sized hole 
with sods in the bottom or any trash from 
the garden which will form a sponge to 
hold moisture and provide fertility as it 
decays, is desirable. This should be put 
down deep enough that the roots do not 
penetrate it at first, and sufficient soil 
placed on top of this base in which to 
spread out the roots and pack them in 
carefully. 
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Lilaes are not a difficult subject and will 
grow almost anywhere; at least some of 
them will. The white film you mention is 
probably a fungous growth which results 
from decay of the plant somewhere, and 


is not the cause of trouble——it is rather 
the result. Lilacs ought to do extra well 
in your location, but not knowing your soil 
I am unable to offer very definite sugges- 
tions. Please note what is said above about 
planting Rhododendrons as to fertility, 
drainage, ete. 

It is difficult to offer suggestions regard- 
ing the Spruce to which you refer, because 
the Spruce is a subject requiring a pretty 
liberal amount of moisture for best results, 
and they do best in rather sandy or well- 
drained soil. Spruce will grow in almost 
any soil, if other conditions are favorable; 
but it is sometimes difficult to transplant 
them. Any evergreen is a difficult subject 
for transplanting, especially if shipped any 
distance. If the sap once dries it will not 
start again as do the deciduous trees. 

Cannot see that worms in your soil 
should have anything to do with your diffi- 
culties, but if there are worms throughout 
the season it may be that too much mois- 
ture is the source of this trouble. What is 
suggested above is only in the way of help- 
ful hints, which is about all that can be 
given from the information available. 

Readers having further suggestions, can 
give helpful information to others who have 
similar problems. — (EpiTor) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer 3 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the 
Editor. A brief statement of facts and 
definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Soil for Begonias 
What kind of soil is best for Begonias? 
Mine lose or drop the buds before they open. 
Mrs. S. D. BAUERT, (Texas) 


Highest-Rated Peonies 
Hope someone will give us information 
about the 25 or 50 of the best-rated Peonies. 
It will be helpful to those who are inter- 
ested in demanding the best. 
Mrs. HAMLINE Lyons, ( Minn.) 


Best Way to Dry Everlastings 

Can some reader tell me how to cut and 
dry Catananche caerulea? I have tried 
different ways but the blossoms will close. 
This is supposed to be a perennial ever- 
lasting. 


Mrs. W. L. McLavucuatiin, (N. Y.) 


Hardy Water Lilies Bloom Poorly 

The hardy Lilies in my pool have not 
been transplanted during the last four years. 
While heretofore they have been giving 
prolific bloom, this year there has been very 
little bloom.—and in two cases, no bloom 
at all.—while the foliage has been all that 
one could want. Lack of plant food could 
not possibly be the trouble, because they 
have been heavily fertilized each Spring. 

Had been told that they might be “root- 
bound” and should be transplanted fre- 
quently. Am wondering whether or not 
that could be the trouble with my plants. 
If that is the case, when is the best time 
to transplant and how much of the root 
stock should one keep? 

F. P. Pererson, (Ill.) 
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Elm Exudes Sticky Substance 

An observant householder with a large 
old elm as shade tree, has made an observa- 
tion which may be interesting and which 
calls for an explanation. 

During August of 1936 the leaves seemed 
to exude from their upper surface, a sticky 
substance which was so pronounced as to be 
observable as a mist or spray or fine rain. 


This sticky substance when falling on an’ 


automobile parked under the tree, gave a 
result which was most unpleasant, as it did 
not evaporate and seemed to dry and re- 
main on the finish of the car. 

Has this condition been observed by 
others? The person reporting this says that 
this has happened only once in several years, 
and that the last prior occurrence must 
have been three or four years back. 

—(Eprtror) 


Plants for Steep Slope 

I am caretaker of the park in this city, 
and we have terraced a hillside into pretty 
big terraces. The slopes are about 1% to 1 
and 10 to 12 feet high, and three hundred 
feet long. What we want is something that 
will keep the ground from washing away, 
and will require no mowing. The soil is 
rich, fine black loam, and the slopes face due 
east. We thought there would be a plant 
such as an ivy, ete., that would fill the bill. 

CARETAKER, (Mo.) 


Vases for 
Dahlias 
Am especially interested in dahlia cul- 
ture; and if someone with experience could 
tell me the type of vases best adapted to 
use in making arrangements of large-flower- 
ing varieties, it would be most helpful. Any 
other suggestions about vases or containers 
for showing or displaying Dahlias would 
also be helpful. 


Arranging 


Large-flowering 


E. L. Perrin, (N. J.) 


What Plant Is This? 

I do not know the correct name of the 
plant I am going to tell you about, but we 
call it Wild Veronica. It looks very much 
like our tame Veronica, but it has even 
larger individual blossoms, and it is a little 
deeper color than the tame. We have tried 
to transplant it but this seems impossible, 
because we can’t find poor enough soil. It 
grows naturally on the floor of our gravel 
pit, which is almost as hard as rock, and I 
don’t see where it gets nourishment. But it 
grows and thrives there; and when trans- 
planted into good soil, it dies. I cannot 
understand this; usually wild flowers respond 
readily to cultivation, but not this one. 


RutH Hopeson, ( Wisc.) 


Grafting Gypsophila 
Would like to know when and how to 
graft Gypsophila, Bristol Fairy. 
Frank Aveustin, (N. Y.) 


Culture of Delphinium cardinale 

I have some Delphinium cardinale which, 
grown from seed, bloomed well the first year, 
the plants acquiring a medium height and 
blooming till winter weather set in, with- 
out going to seed. Since then they have 
either started blooming before the plants 
reached any height, or else went all to plant 
growth with scarcely any blooms; also form 
seed-pods. 

Would like to know what treatment they 
require to keep them in good habits. They 
are perfectly hardy and although seeming 
to have no fragrance, they attract humming 
birds. I have noticed as many as four of 
them around four plants in a cluster—at the 
same time. 


D. E., (Idaho) 





Plants for Gulf-Coast Summer Weather 
A reader in Texas asks for an article on 
flowers that will stand the hot damp Sum- 


mers of the Gulf Coast Region; and any 


reader who has had experience and will put 
this in form for publication, will be con- 
ferring a favor on our southern readers as 
well as on the Editor. 


Time to Use “Tanglefoot” on Trees 
Will you kindly give me your ideas as to 
the best time to apply “Tanglefoot” to the 
bands on trees, to prevent the female moths 
creeping up the trees? 
THomAs L. Situ, (N. J.) 


Moving Chrysanthemums for Winter 
Keeping 
Has any reader information on how to 


move Chrysanthemums in the Fall and keep 
them over Winter? I would appreciate any 
information on the culture and handling of 
Chrysanthemums. 

C. J. Wiey, (Va.) 


Saving Gladiolus Seeds 

Would like to grow gladiolus seedlings 
and would appreciate information as to time 
to remove seed-pods from plant; or in what 
stage of maturity the pod should be when 
harvested. 


P. G. H., (N. Y.) 


Gloxinia After Blooming 

I have a Gloxinia that has 
profusely, but now all are gone. 
plant have a resting period? 
long? 


blossomed 
Should the 
If so, for how 


M. H. Frienpiy, (N. Y.) 


Best Violets Wanted 
I am interested in all kinds of flowers, 
but especially the Violet. Will some reader 
tell me which is the best kind? Would like 
to grow these from seed. 
GEORGE Hatt, (Okla.) 


Trouble with Primrose 

I have been raising very beautiful hardy 
Primroses (Polyanthus) for several years. 
This year the leaves turned yellow in July, 
with small holes in same. Is there anything 
I can do for them? 


JoHN F. Komara, (Pa.) 


Bittersweet Has No Berries 

I have a Bittersweet Vine that never has 
any berries. It blossoms in the Spring but 
not a berry develops. It is three years old 
and an immense big vine. I wonder if 
someone can tell me where the trouble lies. 


ISABELLE ENGLISH, (N. Y.) 


Roses Do Not Bloom Well 


I would like someone to tell me when 
a rose bush stops blooming what is the 
reason, as I have one that is vigorous and 
up until two years ago bloomed profusely. 

I have had three die after blooming, 
having one and two blooms. These were 
strong two-year-old plants and started off in 
fine shape, and I thought would make a fine 
growth this year. I wonder if I set them 
too deep. 

Bert Starrorp, (Ind.) 


When Were First Flower Shows? 

I think many readers, like myself, would 
be interested in a little history about flower 
shows; when and where the first flower 
shows were held, and how long they have 
been held in this country. Some informa- 
tion, I feel sure, would prove interesting 
to all garden clubs as well as other readers. 

Mrs. Wm. L. McLavuGuiin, (N. Y.) 
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PLANT NOW 


GIANT MAY FLOWERING TULIPS 
Special Collection Offer 


100 Bulbs *5°7> 


(REGULAR CATALOG VALUE $6.55) 





10 bulbs each in 10 distinct varieties of Darwin, 
Cottage and Breeder Tulips—ait this special price. 
Princess Elizabeth— Deep Pink 
Louis XIV—Dark Purple 

Pride of Haarlem—Brilliant Rose 
Reverend Ewbank— Lavender Violet 
Snowstorm—Pure White 


Afterglow— Rosy Orange 

Bronze Queen— Golden Bronze 
Clara Butt—Salmon Pink 
Farncombe Sanders— Vivid Scarlet 
Inglescombe Yellow— Pure Yellow 


New Bulb Catalog— Free on request 
. 


Call at any of our stores ...or mail your 
order...C.O.D., check, money order to 


Stim ale 


132-138 Church St. (Cor. Warren St.) New York City 


Branch Stores: Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Newark, N. J. Hempstead, L. I. 























VERY year they take in larger fields. Every May they 
greet the morning sun with deeper, richer wealth of color. 


This year Brand’s Lilacs were a national attraction— seen, 
adored, admired by thousands. World’s largest collection— 
over 100,000 all true to name — latest new approved creations; 
all the old immortal favorites. Large, heavy, graceful panicles 
—singles, doubles — white, red, lavender, blue, pink, purple. 
Strong hardy bushes on their own roots. 


BRAND’S prize-winning PEONIES 


Large vigorous roots, grown in ideal soil and climate—75-acre “peony 
paradise’’—more than 200 gorgeous varieties—sensational size, beauty and 
abundance of bloom—outstanding national prize winners, 


Brand Peonies can be planted equally well fall or spring 








The New Olympia 
Super-Hardy 
ORIENTAL POPPY 


Immensely large, double, ruffled, rare . . . the new 
Olympia came through years of drouth with Oriental 
“flying colors”. Survives the coldest northern win- 
ters—thrives in any growing climate, Other Oriental 
Poppies, Iris, Phlox, Delphinium, 


Write for new colorful catalog . . . free! 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
134 E. Division St. Faribauit, Minn. 


Grown On THEIR OWN ROOTS 
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LILIUM 
PARDALINUM 
GIGANTEUM 





The Gorgeous 


SUNSET LILY 


A stately plant, five to six feet high, crowned with 
masses of large, showy blooms. Gracefully reflexed 
brilliant scarlet-red flower petals—the lower third a 
bright yellow dotted deep crimson-red! Blooms 
during July. Every lover of the unusual in flower- 
garden gems will feel well repaid in adding this fas- 
cinating Lily to his collection. Bulbs should be 
planted this fall. ORDER NOW. Postpaid prices— 
50c¢ ea.; 12 for $5.00, 


Other rarities and all standard varieties in our 


free catalog. Also Shrubs, Seeds and Plants. 
Reasonable prices. 


HENRY A. DREER 
210 Dreer Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for DREER’S Catalog of 








QUALITY BULBS for Fall Planting 


























New ee 
Tulips « Daffodils 


Hyacinths + Crocus 
Rare Bulbs 


HE most complete collection of the new, 
unusual and rare bulbs offered in America 
is available now at Wayside. 

To buy your Fall planting bulbs for Spring 
blooming, without first writing for our cata- 
logue, means you will be missing these many 
new things, most of which are procurable no- 
where else. The bulbs are here and we can 
ship promptly. 

Quality as usual is strictly top-notch. We 
sell none other. All prices are decidedly 
reasonable. 


Wayside Gardens 


70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 
Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 
Distributors of Sutton’s Seeds. Send ca Seed Catalog. 





























WATKIN SAMUEL'S 


WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUMS 


are now known all 
over the world 


New seed $2.50 
per packet, 200 seeds 


Seed of varieties not yet 
in commerce _ including 
that from 6 varieties now 
under trial at the R. H. S. 
garders at Wicsley. 


$5 per packet 
200 seeds 


Only Address 


King's Mills House 
Wrexham, England 


PARK ’S FLOWER BOOK FREE 


It pronounces the Flower Names; gives 
Time of Germination, Height of Plants, and 
Special Uses. It’s a Ready Reference Book 
chuckful of Good Things. Fine collection 
of Perennial seeds to choose from. All 
seeds 5 cts. per packet. Tell your friends. 
Write today. 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood, 8S. C. 





















10 Bulbs 25c, 45 Bulbs $1 


POSTPAID 
GOLDEN SPUR 
Large Golden Yellow Trumpet 
Send with order, names and addresses 
of ten flower gardeners and we will 
send you Two Extra Bulbs FREE. 
WRITE FOR BULB LIST ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASH, 


HARDY GARDEN LILIES 


William N. Craig has written a fine article on 
HARDY GARDEN LILIES for the October issue 
of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. If you are trying to 
grow Lilies successfully in your garden you will 
get good help from Mr. Craig’s broad experience 
with these beautiful flowers, 

Other timely articles are ‘‘Lawn Insects and 
their Control’’ by Charles K. Hallowell; ‘‘Build- 
ing Up The Soil’’ by Edwin Beckett; ‘‘Arrange- 
ments after the Frosts’” by Dorothea Blom; and 
‘“‘Rock Garden Jewels’’ by Mabel Claire Bur- 





lingham; ‘‘Chrysanthemum Time’’ by Arno H. 
Nehrling, Secy. Chrysanthemum Society of 
America, 


Subscription price is $2.00 a year, 25 cents a 
copy. Trial subscription, 5 months for $1.00, 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-F Sixth Avenue New York City 














FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


Right now is the time to sow seeds of 
Lilium, Iris, and Eremurus species, with 
Fringed Gentians, Trailing Arbutus, and 
others that need winter’s cold for start- 
ing. Unique catalog, Dept. Z, 


REX D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE 
NEW JERSEY 


Rare English 


Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of DELPHINIUMS, 
LILIUMS and LUPINES, also a large 
selection of HERBACEOUS, ROCK 
PLANTS and SHRUB SEEDS Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH e ENGLAND 
































ANSWERS 


List of Fragrant Peonies 

In answer to Mr. L. S. Scheindlinger’s 
inquiry for a list of fragrant Peonies in 
red, pink, and white, with a preference for 
whites with red splashes, I would suggest 
the following list of six each color, all 
rating 8.1 or over, except Gloire de Tou- 
raine (7.6) included in the red list as fra- 
grant reds are not very plentiful. 

This list fairly well covers the price 
range. Some are quite cheap and others 
rather in the luxury class. 

Reps—Felix Crousse, Grover Cleveland, 
Gloire de Touraine, Karl Rosenfield, 
Philippe Riwoire, Richard Carvel. 

Pinks—La France, La Perle, Martha 
Bulloch, Reine Hortense, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Therese. 

WHITE SpLASHED ReED—Avalanche, En- 
chantresse, Festiva Maxima, 

Wuitres—Couronne D’Or, La Rosiere, 
Le Cygne. 

L. W. HAGERMAN, (IIl.) 


Age of Blooming of Tulip Tree 

Answering Mrs. M. I. Pauska, (Ill.) and 
S. F. Condon, (Mo.): 

If the questions pertain to the true Tulip 
Tree, Liriodendron, and not to the mag- 
nolia, I would say that the blooming age 
is about fifteen years. This statement is 
made, without definite record and just from 
lifelong familiarity with the tree. Do not 
use any fertilizer with the hope of en- 
couraging the production of flowers; it is 
more likely to delay than hasten flowering. 
Take a suggestion from fruit-growers. When 
they want to hasten flowering, or increase 
the amount of it, they adopt means to 
restrain growth. 

Flowers of the Tulip Tree are borne on 
terminal growths, not spurs, and this is no 
assurance that girdling would have the 
same results as with apples. However, it 
carries a proper suggestion that strong 
growth is not the thing to be striven for. 

S. MENDELSON MEEHAN, ( Perna.) 


Perennial Snapdragon Information 

Answering Tillie Tiller, (Maine) : 

The Perennial Snapdragon (so-called) is 
not a Snapdragon, (Antirrhinum) but 
Linaria (Toadflax or Butter and Eggs of 
the roadsides in many places). 

Trivett’s, New York City, lists six annual 
sorts: ruby-red, purple, white, yellow, car- 
mine, and crimson, 

The tall-growing perennials grow three 
feet high and are pink, purple, and yellow. 
Linaria alpina grows six inches high and 
Linaria cymbalaria is the Kenilworth Ivy; 
these two are for the rock garden. 

The Pentstemons (Beard Tongue) are 
perennials with snapdragon-like flowers. 
Their colors range from white, pink, rose, 
and blue; and the height from P. pubescens, 
a rock garden plant of six inches, to P. 
spectabilis, a tall blue-flowering pink, of 
four feet. 

Many of the larger seedsmen list these 
seeds and many of the nurseries sell the 
plants. 

H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 


Rooting Chrysanthemums 

Answering K. E. Regan, (Conn.) ? 

Rooted cuttings of Chrysanthemums are 
made from the new growth. They are 
taken before the growth gets woody. Com- 
mercially these are taken from plants 
brought into a cool house early in the year, 
say January or February, to produce plants 
that will bloom in the Fall. 


Linn C. Georata, (N. Y.) 





Notes on Bog Plants 

Answering inquiry from Alexandria, La,; 

A bog is defined to be a piece of wet, soft, 
spongy ground, but the same plants which 
flourish there undoubtedly will grow in 
water a few inches deep, even though oc- 
casionally or often flooded. Almost any 
plant rated as aquatic and native to the 
temperate zone, will grow under such 
conditions. 

First, alphabetically, is the arrowhead, of 
hundreds of native species or varieties. 
(See 6th Report Missouri Botanical Garden 
Society, 1895, for plates and enumeration 
of many of these.) The commoner kinds 
are found in all our ponds, marshes, and 
slowly-flowing streams; and others are to 
be imported and to be had of plant dealers, 
such as sagittaria montevidensis, the giant 
arrowhead. All kinds have attractive foli- 
age and dainty bloom spikes, mostly white 
in color. 

The bog asphodel, the bog bean or buck 
bean, menyanthes trifoliata, the fringed 
bog bean, limnanthemum nymphoides, with 
large yellow fringed flowers, the cranberry, 
the bog orchid (malaxis), the cattails 
(typha), of which two species at least are 
common natives, the flowering rush (buto- 
mus), floatingheart (nyphoides peltatum), 
the lovable forget-me-not (myosotis palus- 
tris), the purple water hyacinth (eichhornia 
azurea, not the floating kind), the primrose 
creeper (jussiaea repens), and the primrose 
willow (longifolia) graceful, with bright- 
yellow flowers, are good in any collection. 
Space permits only the names of marsh 
marigold (galtha palustris), parrot feather 
(myriophyllum), pickerel weed, sweet flag, 
with green or variegated foliage, the wild 
calla lily, the ginger or butterfly lily 
(hedychium) the American crinum, the yel- 
low flag (iris pseudacorus), the marsh iris, 
the Japanese taro in varieties; the giant 
joint weed, the Egyptian papyrus, the com- 
mon umbrella plant or rush, the thalia, 
water clover, bullrush, the wild canna, 
vallisneria in varieties, and many others to 
be had at any of the fine houses featuring 
aquatics. 

If the idea is to attract and feed water 
fowl, try wild celery (vallisneria spiralis), 
wildrice (zizania), domestic rice (oryza) 
sago pond plant (potomogeton), sagittaria, 
spatterdock, wapato, duck potato or broad- 
leaf arrowhead, (sagittaria} and the Chinese 
water chestnut, often found naturalized 
here now. The marshmallow in variety and 
species, the buck ball, the lizard tail, and 
many others are ornamental; but the 
American lotus is the king of all native 
plants for the situation indicated; all of 
the other nelumbiums of imported species 
are also excellent. All the water lilies are 
good, especially tropicals. The flesh-eating 
and insectivorous plants like the sundews, 
pitcher plants (sarracenia) and venus fly- 
trap are most interesting, (see Darwin’s 
“Insectivorous Plants’’). 


Mrs. M. K. Gorpon, (Ky.) 


Buds Fall From Gardenia 
Answering A. D, Jackson, (Penna.) : 


The Gardenia or Cape Jasmine is a lovely 
evergreen shrub in the South; in the North 
it belongs properly to the greenhouse, 
where a cool place and not too much water 
in Winter are preferable. During the grow- 
ing and blooming season, it may be trans- 
ferred to the garden. At this season it 
likes shade and a temperature of about 65 
degrees is ideal. It also likes a humid 
atmosphere. Perhaps it was lack of the 
latter which caused the buds to drop. A 
soil of equal parts of loam, leaf-mold, and 

eat, with a bit of well-rotted manure for 
ertilizer, is just to its liking. 

Bessig L. Putnam, ( Penna.) 
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Identity of Oklahoma Wildflower 
Answering A. D. Hatten, (Mo.): 


The thistle-like flower described in May 
issue, page 284, may be a specie of Liatris. 
It is commonly known as Gayfeather, Blaz- 
ing-star, and Button-snakeroot. The flower- 
heads, however, are placed more or less 
closely along and around the simple stem. 
Most nurseries and seed houses now furnish 
the roots and seed for sale. 


RENA BAUER, (WISO.) 


Perennial Snapdragon Information 

Answering Tillie Tiller, (Maine) : 

The flower mentioned is not an Antirrhi- 
num. It is one of the genus Linaria, of 
which the common Toadflax is a member. 
Some of the dwarf Linarias, in two colors, 
are delightful in the rock garden. Blossoms 
are shaped much like Snapdragons, though 
smaller, hence the confusing of the two 


genera. 
R. D. Jounson, (Utah) 


Cyclamen After Blooming 
Answering Mrs. I. M. Hayford, (Mass.) : 


When cyclamen tops begin to turn yellow, 
give less water but do not allow to become 
entirely dry. As soon as danger from frost 
is over, sink the pot into the ground in a 
shady place and allow the plant to rest. 
In Fall return it to the window and water 
as usual. This treatment is not worth while 
after two years, as the flowers become 
smaller and not worth the space they 
require. 

Bessie L. Putnam, (Penna.) 


Information on Poinciana Gilliesi 

Answering Tillie Tiller, (Maine) : 

These plants are easy to raise, requiring 
only ordinary soil. Plant your seeds in pots 
—preferably a small pot for each seed. 
In the Spring, (when planting other seeds 
outside), after the plant has attained a 
height of four or five inches, remove from 
pot with all soil, placing plant in soil in 
open space, and watering when giving a 
new location. 

I have one planted on the edge of the 
terrace, never fertilized, which has the sun 
all day. It is 28 years old and very pretty. 
I never prune except to remove dead 
branches and spikes from previous year’s 
blooming. Two others are planted on the 
south side of the house, east and west ex- 
posure. I think your trouble is keeping 
plants indoors;—keep pots out-of-doors 
when germinating seeds. 


Hattie LEwWANDOSKI, (Ark.) 


Lilacs Do Not Bloom 


ere Elizabeth H. Frederick, (W. 
a.): 

These may be the old-fashioned Lilacs 
of purple or white which do not bloom 
young, or soil may be acid and deficient 
in lime. If this.is the case an application 
of a half bushel of hardwood ashes, or a 
couple of quarts of lime per plant, will he 


African Violets Fail 
Answering Mrs. J. C. Meinhard, (IIl.) : 
I have found that a mature leaf with 
about % inch of stalk, buried in moist 
sand so that 44 of the leaf is covered, is 
most satisfactory. It must be kept moist 
and in a warm place. 
Mrs. J. S. FreNcH, (Ont.) 


Shade-Loving Plants for Rock Garden 
Answering Frank L. Brown, (IIll.): 


The following list of rock garden plants 
consists of perennials, easily grown from 
seed, and which will grow in the shade. 
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FLOWERING 
NAME COLOR WGTH. BEASON 
Ajuga (Ah-joo-ga) (Bug!e).. Blue 6” May-June 
Anemone (Ah-nem-own-e) 
|. rE White, 
violet 4-12" April 
tAquilegia (Ah-quil-eji-a) (Co- 
lumbine)......... . Blue,white 18’, 24” April-July 
Aubrietia (Aubree-shi-a) (False 
WING ss acadssescne Rose, blue, 
: . ; purple 6’ April-May 
Bellis (English Daisy)........ Red_ rose, 
white 6” April-June 
Campanula (Rock Garden 
WIN 5 oid gtaced ewan Blue and 
white , 3-12” June—Sept. 
Cerastium (Ce-ras-ti-um) 
(Snow -in-Summer). . White 6” May-June 
Erinus (E-rine-us)........... Mauve & 
white 46° May-June 
Hepatica (Rock Anemone).... Blue 8” April-May 
Linaria cymbalaria........... df 
Lobelia cardinalis (Lo-beal-ya). Red 12-18" September 
Myosotis (Forget-Me-Not).... Blue 6-12” All Summer 
Lobelia cardinalis (Lo-beal-ya). Red 12-18” September 
Myosotis (Forget-Me-Not).... Blue 6-12” AllSummer 
Saxifraga (Sax-ifra-ga)........ White 4-12” May-June 
Tunica (Tune-i-ca)........... 9” 
Viola (Vie-o-la).............. 4-6” 
t Rock Garden Varieties. 
Cc — ———_—_— —__—_—_—— —————o 
H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 
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OLD FASHIONED ROSES 


B. & A. began rescuing these grand old roses 
from oblivion twenty years ago and now offer 
a collection such as cannot be found elsewhere 
in America of fine form, clear colors, perfectly 
hardy, and endowed with powerful rose fra- 
grance, 


Damask Roses 
18 varieties 


Moss Roses 
26 varieties 


Cabbage Roses 


(Provence) 12 vars. 


French Roses 
57 varieties 


Hybrid Per- Shrub Roses 
petuals (2, Rugess) 


66 varieties 


Scotch Roses 


7 varieties 


Rose Species 
100 varieties 
Climbing Roses Bengal-China 
110 varieties 18 varieties 
Send for booklet “Old Fashioned Roses” 
which tells all about them. It is sent free. 


Our Fall Catalogue of the New Roses of 
1936 is now ready. Ask for @ copy. 


Visit our nurseries at Clifton, N. J., 9 miles 
from New York City. 


Bobbink & Atkins 
Rutherford, N. J. 


DARWIN TULIPS 


24 Bulbs *1.00, Postpaid 
6 Each of 4 Varieties 
GIANT, LONG-STEMMED VARIETIES — 
Farncombe Sanders, red; Rev. Ewbank, 


lavender; Inglescombe Yellow, yellow; 
Clara Butt, pink. Large bulbs. 


3 Narcissus Poeticus Ornatus bulbs, tf 
th names and addresses of ten flower 
FR gardeners included with your order 












Write for complete list illustrated in colors 
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narily put into post garden, this marvelous boo 
- to accomplish wonderful results. A 5-foot plot can 
e made into a glorious beauty spot, or your entire 
yard the show-place of the neighborhood! 


YOUR INDIVIDUAL DESIGN! 


We paid Romaine B. Ware, famous garden designing 
expert, $600 for 25 beautiful plans. Simple, easy to use. 
Every plant marked, named for best display. Select one 
plan to fit your garden, or combine sections of several 
for a striking, individual design! 


YOUR GARDEN A BEAUTY SPOT! 


Why just plant? PLAN first and get maximum value, 
me pe satisfaction with favorite flowers, shrubs, trees. 
tiends will praise, envy your taste. Send only [0c, 


beneficial, but no blooms can be expected 
until next year as a result of this treat- 
ment, as growth for the season is completed 
by August. Spread thinly around plants. 


CuEsTeR D. Weprick, (Ont.) 





AND THIS WONDERFUL 
BOOK OF GARDEN BEAUTY 


SENT YOU 


FREE 


Time for Transplanting Anemones 
Answering Bessie Heim, (N. Y.): 
In the vicinity of Philadelphia I have 
found Spring the best time for planting 
Japanese Anemones, and believe it would 





apply as well to New York State. Ane- Ask for new 64-page Book of Garden stamps or coin (while this offer is open) and this elabo- 
mones like a cool location with good cae top - Bg net srt Kook — 4 — — 
drainage; partial shade, but not too dry. values. It's FREE. Write for it at Airped ygse 

once! R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2754, Three Rivers, Mich. 


S. MENDELSON MEEHAN, (Penna.) 
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rt hy do flowers have scent and color? 

And why do some open by day and 

others by night? Why do some seeds 
germinate instantly and some only 
after a long delay ? How do shoots 

contrive to force their way 
through solid earth and 
cracks in pavements? 


THE 
LIVING GARDEN 


The How and Why of Garden Life 
By 
E. J. Salisbury, D. Sc. F. R. S. 
Awarded the VEITCH GOLD MEDAL 
by the Royal Horticultural Society 


One of the most distinguished contemporary 
books on plants, this work describes the 
physiology, growth, reproduction, and other 
phases of plant life. Price $3.00. 


4 1t all bookstores 
MACMILLAN 


AUTEN PEONIES 


Stand supreme. Reds, Pinks, Whites, Doubles, 
Japs, Singles. 112 kinds, 























ROSALIE, like red F080 .....ceeeceseeeceeceeee 7 
MISCHIEF, best pink single...........-.-.. voce Saw 
LOUIS JOLIET, dark red double ............-+- 2.00 
NIPPON BEAUTY, best red Jap .........-+ - 10.00 


Send for list, it will pay you. 
EDW. AUTEN, JR., Box W, Princeville, Tl. 


CALIFORNIA NOVELTIES 


Send for our catalog of CALIFORNIA 
NOVELTIES and other standard bulbs and 
Mention THE FLOWER GROWER. 
H. A. HYDE COMPANY 
WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 








plants. 

















PORTLAND ROSES 


The World’s Best Roses shipped direct 
from our own fields. Postpaid prices. 


Trial Order No. 1—2 yr. Highest Quality 


12 Selected Mrs. Sam McGreedy 
Plants McGreedys Scarlet 
° McGreedys Ivor 
Postpaid sire. E. P. Them 
$5.00 


Mrs. Henry Bowles 
6 for $2.75 


Talisman 
PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY, Inc. 


7240 S. KE. Division St., Portland, Oregon 


Cuba 

E. G. Hill 
Etoile de Holland 
Mme. E. Herriot 
Joanna Hill 
Golden Pernet 








BREEDER TULIPS 


Rich, bronzy colors, Sweet-scented, excellent for 
cutting. Plant now for late May bloom. 


$2.50 
6 bulbs each of 6 named varieties; postpaid. 
BURBREC NURSERIES 


Lexington Mass. 











Worth a Trial! 


“FANTASY” 
Straight-stemmed PARROT TULIP A 
beautiful salmon-rose novelty of recent 


introduction, 
$1.00 doz. $3.75 for 50 


“KING ALFRED” 
This NARCISSUS has been justly named 
“The King of Yellow Daffodils.”’ 
$1.00 doz. $3.75 for 50 
“DE WET” 
The finest SINGLE EARLY TULIP. 
Brilliant glowing orange. Excellent for 
forcing indoors or for the garden, 
Wc doz. 2.50 for 50 
Above Bulbs illustrated in color in Fall Catalogue 


e BURNETT BROS., INC. e 


(Original Firm Established Over 30 Years) 
“The House Famous for Lawn Grass Seed’ 
92 Chambers St., Dept. G, New York 


o44 





Creeping Weed Kills Lawn Grass 
Answering Mrs. A. E. Heyboer, (Mich.) : 
According to your description you have in 

your lawn a weed called Yellow Trefoil. It 

creeps and grows a good bit like clover, has 

a small clover-like leaf, and has a good 

root. 

It grows better in dry weather when other 
grasses die on account of Jack of sufficient 
water. If there is not too much of it, 
weeding is the best way, and get it before 
it seeds itself. It is not easily noticed, 
until it has established itself. 

It may be controlled by spraying with a 
solution of iron sulphate; the same as for 
dandelions. If very badly infested, lawn 
should be rebuilt, but be sure roots are 
removed. 

H. Ewtrrers, (Ohio) 

Propagating African Violet 
Answering Mrs, J. C. Meinhard, (IIl.) : 
Having been given leaves to start, I first 

put them in light soil. They stood up 

well, one leaf remaining green and fresh 
several months. Being told to start in 
water, I had a cardboard punched to let 
the stems through and keep the ends from 
touching the glass. When there were roots, 

a goodly clump ranging from one-inch to 

two, they were carefully potted. 

Three months later some leaves of a 
mature plant were broken. I cut them 
carefully and put into water as before. In 
a little over a month the roots came, but 
being very busy I could not pot them as 
soon as the others had been potted. One 
day in looking to see if the water was good, 
I was astonished to find a circle all around 
the end of the stem of tiny leaves. Being 
Winter and potting-soil not easy to secure, 
there was a still longer delay—two weeks 
or more, 

When putting into soil I carefuliy spread 
the roots, left the leaf, propped, to give 
food. After two weeks or so, it dried, but 
the little plants grew and soon were ahead 
of those started three months before. 

They must have plenty of water from the 
bottom. I stand the pots in bowls and 
never let the soil become dry. 

Mrs. C. W. Wester, (Iowa) 


SUCCESS 
wit 

HOUSE 
PLANTS 


Amazing New GROWING AID insures 
success — keeps plants moist. Get Big- 
er Plants, MORE BLOOMS. Put an OSMO 
ATER-MAT under each plant and WATCH 
THEM GROW. Send $1.00 and dealer’s name 
for 3 OSMO WATER- MATS with Saucers. 
Also FREE BOOKLET on care of house 
plants. Money back if not satisfied. 


THE GARDEN COMPANY 


227 N. 63rd Street, Philadelphia 































My Fall List : 
GLADIOLUS | 


is out October 10. If you do not 
already get my catalog send today. 
| One of the finest lists in the country. 
Special Prices for fall orders. 


Champlain View Gardens 
ELMER GOVE 
Burlington, Vermont 





Box 45 
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House Plants Recommended 


Answering Mrs. S. D. Bauert, (Texas): 

IHeliotrope :—Once one of the main green- 
house plants with florists, the Heliotrope is 
today (though it must make room for many 
other brighter plants and hybrids) still 
holding its place with florists and gardeners. 
It is one of the best of house plants, and is 
chiefly valued for its fragrance. 

To grow as a window plant, sow seeds in 
Spring, or purchase young plants from the 
florist. These young plants should have 
rather full sunshine until they have become 
about established, after which if they are 
brought indoors, they do not suffer. They 
grow rapidly in the garden, and come into 
bloom almost as quickly as some annuals; 
but those kept in pots may not bloom during 
the Summer, unless the holes in the bottom 
of the pots are enlarged so that the roots 
may grow through into the ground, or soil 
in a box. This, however, is not a good 
practice if pot plants are wanted. Those 
who are adept, may root cuttings in late 
June or July for winter bloom. 

By the time Fall arrives, there should be 
plants in four- to six-inch pots, and these 
should have been brought indoors a month 
or so before frost. When they begin to 
show a tendency to set buds, work a quarter 
teaspoonful of bonemeal into the potting 
soil once or twice before watering; and 
after the buds are well along, give occasion- 
ally very light applications of balanced 
plant food. 

Francis Bacon says in one of his essays 
that some “will set an house afire, and it 
were but to roast their eggs.” While this is 
undoubtedly true in regard to humans, it 
is not in other things, for we may grow 
many plants and not have one that is showy 
or bright. The Heliotrope is not bright, nor 
is it showy except in a mild way. But it is 
an old-standard house plant, and one that 
would not easily be replaced. 

Primula:—For bright winter bloomers, 
there are Primula obconica and Primula 
chinensis. The latter may be started from 
seed preferably in March. Young plants of 
Primula obconica are perhaps better pur- 
chased. Both should be grown as cool as 
possible during the Summer in a semi-shady 
position, and watering should not be neg- 
Iceted. If Primula obconica begins to 
fail indoors, a cooler position will generally 
Save it. 

Othonna:—Othonna is a good hanging 
plant, with succulent leaves. It does well 
in ordinary soil, will stand much abuse, 
but in Winter it likes warmth and plenty 
of sunshine, in which the golden daisy-like 
flowers will open. 

Ropert N, Roat, (IIl.) 


Do Delphiniums Need Lime? 

Answering Mrs. J. M. Hood, (Ohio) : 

Bailey states that Delphiniums do well 
in any garden soil, but thrive particularly 
well in deep, rich, sandy loam where the 
sun has free access, The depth of rich, 
friable soil and sunshine are important; and 
we might gather from the importance of 
sun that a sweet soil is advocated; thus 
the use of lime on a sour soil should be an 
improvement. 

H. S. Austin, (Penna.) 


Perennial Snapdragon Information 

Answering Tillie Tiller, (Maine) : 

Geo. W. Park, Greenwood, S. C., lists 
Linaria (Perennial Snapdragon) in pink, 
purple, yellow, and white. 

I saw the Macedonia Speciosa in a garden 
last Spring and am ordering seeds of pink 
and yellow. 

IRENE JOHNSTON, (III.) 
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The Garden Club 
(Continued from page 535) 


of derelicts?. No town or county has a right 
to call itself progressive that will allow 
such sights—M.P.T.) “Are you planning 
to bring more of youf state’s beauty in 
flowering trees and shrubs, evergreens, and 
characteristic trees, to your roadside? Are 
you planning any roadside-control legisla- 
tion? Remember that Americans ‘take the 
road’ by the millions during ‘touring 
months.’ These millions spend money and 
linger in pleasant places. What is your 
community, your state, offering these motor- 
ing millions whose estimate of your state 
is measured by what they see from the 
highways?” 





Many Garden Clubs are asking for sug- 


gestions for things to do bes:des just 
listenng to programs and discussing 
horticulture. What more worthwhile 
work can be done, than to save our 


beautiful country from being marred by 
thoughtless or don’t-care people? 





Please send flower show schedules and 
reports from all sections of the country; 
also all kinds of garden club informa- 
tion. Do not be over-modest and think 
that your club activities are not of 
interest to other Clubs. 





We find from reports of Clubs and 
State Federations in various parts of the 
country, that the Junior Garden Club 
Work is a very decided activity and grow- 
ing rapidly. From the Bulletin of the 
National Council, we quote the following, 
written by Mrs. Whitcomb of the Garden 
Club of Illinois. (Unfortunately many 
Clubs are not members of the larger 
bodies and so do not obtain useful infor- 
mation on so many of the activities pos- 
sible when many unite for mutual aid.) 

“To be given the chance to study 
flowers, to learn of their value in the 
scheme of the home and in the beautifica- 
tion of the world they live in, to respect 
the property of others, to. know and 
understand the values of nature conserva- 
tion, should be the privilege of every 
child. This is the principle in the 
planning of the Junior work in the Gar- 
den Club of Illinois. 

“With this thought the Parent-Teacher 
Association of Illinois has placed Junior 
Garden work on hsp State Program. The 
only possible way to reach all children 
on an equal hess is through the schools. 
They must become garden ana flower 
minded before high- school age has been 
reached. They must learn ney respect the 
soil; they must alw ays have the vision 
of the garden as a frame to their future 
home; they must learn of Nature through 
Nature. When they become fully con- 
scious of the beautiful and wonderful 
things to be created by their own hands, 
then have we made the world a happier 
and a safer one. 

“This can be accomplished with the 
unity of the parents, the child, and the 
school. In almost all sections such work 
is weleomed by the school and to this end, 
that of bringing to all children the sense 
of fine thinking and creative labor, is 
the effort of the Garden Club of Illinois 
directed. 
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“Tt has several such organizations so 
working, and their success is spreading. 
The Garden Club of Illinois, with its 
many years of Junior work and planning, 
is carrying on this state-wide organizing 
vigorously, and will not cease its efforts 
until the Gospel of the Garden is given 
to all children.” 

(May not this be one very active way 
to combat juvenile crime? Most evil 
doing is the result of too much unoceupied 
time, the curse of all classes and all ages 
at the present time. Even overwork is 
more wholesome than underwork. Keep 
hands and mind busy, especially in the 
open air, and Satan will not find so much 


for idle hands to do.) M. P. T. 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


The Swallow-tail Caterpillar is green 
with black stripes. The stripes are dot- 
ted with bright-yellow spots. It has two 
short, thick, bright-orange horns at the 
front of its body. When disturbed, it 
thrusts out its horns and waves them 
about, giving off an odor no doubt for 
protection from enemies. 


The Monarch Caterpillar is bright yel- 
low, or greenish-yellow, with black stripes 
across its body. It has thread-like horns 
growing up at the end of its body. 


Certain Aquatic Beetles carry air-pock- 
ets with them as they cling to pond- 
weeds. The air-pockets are carried under 
the wings or on the hair of the bug. 

The Bamboo Plant has been known to 
grow 16 inches in a day. It reaches a 


height of 116 feet. 








“WEATHER MAKES 
° THEM WEATHERPROOF" 
ORIOLE METAL PLANT TAGS 


You write upon them with pen and ink or 
rubber stamp. Durable—I nexpensive—Easy 
Introductery price for garden outfit $1.35, with to 0 Ta 
$1.50 west of Missiagippi River. 
Sample and Circular on Request. Opportunity for Salesmen. 
JAS. CORNER & SONS, Distributors 
438 N. Front Street Baltimore, Md, 
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PORTUNITIES for 
DSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Uncrowded profession— Earnings up to 
1 £100 per week— Largest, oldest ae Study School 
gives you quick start as .———¥ Architect and 
chance to make money w 
Get judgment of <iaeiion on your land- 
scape designing ability. Write today for 
free pentecene Rien blank. vos may have 
talent to succeed in this highly paid professi 
American La 
















INTERESTING 


B U LSB S$ 


bm newer kinds for the distinctive gar- 
den. Plant now for blossoms next spring. 
PLUME HYACINTH, Feathery, fluffy, lilac-shred tassels 
Unique, 7 for 50c. 
TRUE BULB IRIS. 
ings. 17 for 50c. 
BUTTERFLY TULiP. Calochortus blended. 
lar, Different. 10 for 5c 
ERYTHRONIUM BLEND. Daintily tinted Lilies of the 
Fairies, 9 for 50c. 
CAMASSIA QUAMASH. 
Beautiful. 11 for 50c 
Most interesting Bulb-list sent on request. 
I specialize in the unusual. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


Orchid-like, Lovely blended color- 


Spectacu 


Clustered blue stars. 20 inches. 


DEPT. Z 








“Don’t Burn Your Leaves!”?"™" 


Don’t waste the valuable plant food in fallen leaves 
Mix them with ADCO and they will turn into rich, 
genuine organic manure. So will weeds, cuttings and 
Other garden rubbish. And it’s easy—anyone can do 
it. Try it yourself for your own garden, 


Seed and hardware dealers sell ADCO or we ship 


direct, Send for ‘‘Artificial Manure and How to 
Make It’’—FREE., 
ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. 
RS RMON a a amaecetes enge 


AGRI-PAX 











KILLS INSECTS ~PRESTO!’ 


Non-Poisonous PLANT SPRAY for Outdoor and 
Indoor Use. 


Spray regularly to keep your plants clean and healthy 
Quart, $1.00, postpaid, East of Mississippi River; or 
get from dealer at same price, 


Morris B. Reade, Inc. Dept. L. Belleville, N. J. 








© SUNSET LILY 6 


(L. pardalinum var. giganteum) 


Large chrome yellow flowers, spotted ma- 
roon, outer portion deep scarlet red, on 6 
to 8 ft. stalks, Easy to grow. 


Large bulbs, 50c each; 3 for $1.25 
WM. BORSCH & SON, INC. 
Maplewood Box 2 Oregon 

















LILIUM SULPHUREUM 


Beautiful sulphur-yellow lily of Burma. August 
flowering. Oregon grown bulbs. 
50c¢ each . 2 for $1.00 e 8 for $1.35 
1 each a 4 um and Sunset Lilies $1.00 
Jet our Illustrated Catalog 
YEREX LIM Y GARDENS Tigard, Oregon 








Hybrid French Lilacs . from Farr 


French Hybrid Lilacs bloom when small—no long 
waiting for flowers. 
care, bear large trusses, and have a wide range of 
colors. 


Field-grown plants, own roots, 2 to 3 ft. high. 
JAN VAN TOL. Single; 
GEORGES BELLAIR. Double; red. 
MME. F. MOREL. Single; red. 
LEON 


Carefully packed; shipped express, charges collect. 
Our new list of Lilacs, Tree Peonies, Tulips, and 
other needs for fall; 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 121 


Hardy, vigorous, need little 
Here’s a Lilac Bargain 


white. 


GAMBETTA,. Double; pink. 


ONE PLANT OF EACH 
(regular price $10) $83.50 


ask for a copy. 


Weiser Park, Pa. 
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Grew BIGGER STRONGER 
plants WITH A WATERMAT 


‘‘Natural As Rain’’ $ 


More blossoms — more foliage — 


with this new wonder A fibrous & e 
mat that supplies the right mixture 
fer healthy, rapid growth. Send $1 
tes package of 3 watermats com- 


plete with copper saucers. Money 
back guarantee. 

WAYNE PLANT PRODUCTS 
Wayne, Penna. 


WATERMAT 











A.P. BONVALLET & CO. 


WICHERT, ILLINOIS 
Growers of Fine Gladioli 














Snowflake White Delphinium 


Wheeler Croft Seeds are the finest white 
strain on the market. Years of careful 
hand pollination insures you more than 
80% white doubles. Best results obtained 
by planting. Trial packet $1.00. 


WHEELER CROFT 


6123 S. E. 18th Avenue Portland, Oregon 











“Take a Tip” 
from the Greenhouse 


The professional gardener says, 
“I would not want to do my 
Fall gardening without Premier 
Certified Peat Moss. It more 
than pays for itself in providing 
my lawns with deep, lasting seed 
beds and humus, and in pro- 
tecting my shrubs and plants by 
mulching after the ground 
freezes.” 

Certified Premier Peat Moss is 
distinguished by its higher ab- . 
sorbency — finer granulation — 
easier use (non-caking)—greater 
bulk per bale—and greater 
economy—PLUS vacuum clean- 
ing by patented process. 

FREE! NEW LEAFLET WITH 
YEAR-ROUND CHART—tells 
how, when, where and why to 
use Premier Peat Moss outdoors 
and indoors. Premier Peat 


Moss Corp., 150 Nassau St, 


New York City. 
Mail us your name and address: 


Name 
Address .. 








Sa" = =CERTIFIED 
=) PEAT MOSS 
Now available » py 














SAND SOIL 














55% 


22% 





700% 


Moisture absorption by sand, soil, and Peatmoss. The dark area shows 
the amount of water taken up by each material in relation to weight 


Garden Insurance with Peatmoss 
(Continued from page 508) 


is Nature’s method of preparing in ad- 
vance for the tremendous and rapid top 
growth which will be made in the Spring. 
Here again the use of a generous amount 
of Peatmoss in the soil at planting time 
helps to get the new roots started quickly 
and gives the maximum of growth before 
the ground freezes solid. 


FOR BULBS 


Bulb planting is of course one of the 
most important autumn jobs. With this 
type of plant, as every gardener knows, 
vigorous root growth, made while the tops 
are still completely dormant (except for 
a few species like the Madonna lily and 
bulbous irises) determines the quality of 
the spring bloom. But vigorous root 
growth in turn depends upon the bulbs 
having a constant moisture supply, so 
that there may be no temporary check in 
this development between the time the 
bulbs are planted and the soil’s freezing 
up for Winter. 

Many types of spring-flowering bulbs 
which may be forced for winter bloom 
indoors—such as hardy and tender daf- 
fodils and hyacinths—will grow vigorous- 
ly and bloom in Peatmoss alone. Usually 








PROTECT PERENNIALS 


FROM WINTER KILL 


with 
nw 






A winter mulch of G.P.M. Peat Moss 
will assure you beautiful flowers next spring. 
Protects valuable perennials and shrubs during 


winter. Inexpensive. 20 bushel bales only 
$4.00 delivered. Insist on G.P.M. Peat Moss 
for best results. Write for FREE folder, “How 
to Prepare Your Garden for Winter”. 


*It’s P. I. C. Emblem-Protected. 
ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


165-W John St., New York, N.Y. 


1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk St. 
Chicago, lll. Boston, Mass. 

















a mixture of half soil and half Peatmoss 
is employed, as it has more “body” and 
holds the bulb in place better in the pots 
or bulb pans in which they are grown. 
For outdoor planting, a good handful of 
Peatmoss may be placed in the bottom of 
the hole where each bulb is to be planted, 
and then mixed with an equivalent amount 
of soil. This produces extra vigorous 
root growth. Where bulbs are being 
planted in solid beds or large colonies, 
time may be saved by forking under a 
two-or-three-inch layer of Peatmoss which 
has first been moistened. In the ease of 
hardy lilies the Peatmoss should be placed 
several inches below the bulb, with a layer 
of sand or sandy soil between. The 
reason for this is that the large fleshy 
bulb scales are more likely to decay before 
growth starts if they are in direct contact 
with moisture. The sand around the bulb 
prevents this, while the Peatmoss in the 
soil below supplies a reservoir or moisture 
for the roots as soon as they reach it. 


FOR ROOTING CUTTINGS 


Many amateurs take advantage of the 
favorable conditions which Nature pro- 
vides during early Fall for increasing 
their favorite plants by means of cuttings 
or “slips.” Not only roses, but such 
popular house plants as geraniums, fuch- 
sias, Paris daisies, and the like, and also 
nany perennials and shrubs may be rooted 
readily at this season if the proper condi- 
tions are provided. 

Scientific experiments have demon- 
strated that one of the chief factors in 
getting cuttings to root successfully is a 
constant, even supply of moisture, (as 
opposed to the ordinary eonditions of 
alternating wet and dry which exists 
where ordinary soil is used). A mixture 
of half sand and half Peatmoss has been 
found to be the best rooting medium for 
most garden plants, with the exception 
of a few which will not tolerate even a 
slightly-acid condition, The Peatmoss 
provides even moisture, is perfectly 
sterile, and possesses the stimulating effect 
on root growth already mentioned. Where 
cuttings are to be rooted in the open—as 
in the ease of rose slips rooted under 
glass jars—a quantity of Peatmoss and 
sand dug into the soil where the slips are 
to be placed will help in getting a quicker 
and stronger root growth. Where a 
number of- cuttings are to be made how- 
ever, it is more convenient to use a flat 
or shallow box, three or four inches deep, 
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filled with the sand-peatmoss mixture, in 
which the cuttings can be placed close 
together. Shade should be provided for 
a week or ten days and the box watered 
frequently enough to keep the soil evenly 
moist, but not wet. 


IN ROCK GARDENS 


Early Fall is a favorite time for making 
rock gardens or rockeries to be planted 
now or in the Spring. Rock garden ex- 
perts seem to be favoring Fall Planting 
more and more. This is particularly de- 
sirable for the multitude of rock plants 
which flower very early in the Spring, and 
which must be established if they are to 
make even a slight showing the first 
season. 

Rock gardens, especially small ones, 
and rock walls—which offer facilities for 
very beautiful planting effects if they are 
well done—from their very nature dry out 
more quickly and completely than ordi- 
nary flower beds or borders. If ordinary 
soil is used in constructing them it is 
practically impossible to keep them suf- 
ficiently moist. 

One of the characteristics of many al- 
pine and rock plants is that, though the 
tops may be low-growing or almost 
diminutive, yet they have astonishingly 
long root systems which in their native 
habitat reach the moisture far below. On 
the other hand, many of these little plants 
resent too much moisture around their 
leaves or “crowns.” Here again Peatmoss 
comes to the gardener’s aid. Compost 
used for the center of the rock bed and 
for “filling” between stones is often 
made up with one-third of Peatmoss, 
Especially in a garden where lime-loving 
plants are to be set, ground limestone is 
used to counteract the slight acidity of the 
Peatmoss. A gravelly soil without any 
Peatmoss is used for the surface two or 
three inches, so that there will be perfect 
drainage. 


FOR MULCHING AND STORING 


One of the purposes for which Peatmoss 
is most universally used is ‘mulching. A 
generous peatmoss mulch—two to three 
inches thick—placed at once around 
newly-planted evergreens, roses, and 
shrubs, will help keep the soil moist while 
they are getting established. All acid- 
loving shrubs, such as rhododendron, 
laurel, azaleas, and other broad-leaved 
evergreens, may be mulched now if they 
were not given a summer mulch earlier 
in the season. 

For winter mulching, Peatmoss should 
not be applied until time for the ground 
to freeze hard or even after it’ freezes. 
(The purpose of such a mulch is not to 
prevent freezing, but to keep the soil 
frozen—alternate freezing and thawing 
is what does the damage.) For mulching, 
the Peatmoss should be moistened, and if 
necessary mixed with sufficient soil or 
sand, or m‘xed into the surface soil, to 
prevent its blowing away. 


OTHER USES 


As Peatmoss is a very effective in- 
sulating material, and also perfectly 
sterile, it is ideal for storing bulbs, roots, 
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and tubers—such es dahlias, montbretias, 
cannas, tuberous-rooted begonias—to be 
kept over Winter. For this purpose it 
should be slightly moistened, but not 
damp. Peatmoss which has been exposed 
to the weather, and then allowed to be- 
come air-cry, is in the right condition for 
storing. Some gardeners wrap the bulbs 
or roots in newspaper, before packing in 
the Peatmoss in boxes of convenient size. 
If one has not used it before, it is well to 
examine the bulbs a month or so after 
storing to make sure that the proper 
degree of moisture, to keep the bulbs 
“plump,” but not wet, is present. 


Timely Suggestions for October 
(Continued from page 527) 


favorite fork or weeder is not 
somewhere in the beds or borders. 

Pile and pack all pots neatly according 
to size ready for use next Spring. 

Put the bookshelf in order and eall 
back any loaned books which have not 
been returned. 

Card index the flower seeds gathered 
last month from specimen garden blooms. 

Index clippings or enter them in the 
garden scrapbook if you preserve them 
in this way. Precious bits of information 
slip away and disappear as if by magie, 
unless carefully preserved in a safe place. 

Pack the extra flower containers in a 
closed closet away from dust, and remove 
to the house those which will be useful 
through the winter months. 

Fill the soil bins with loam, peatmoss, 
and sand, so that a supply protected 
from frost will be available when needed 
in Winter or early Spring. 


LILIUM REGALE 


Guaranteed blooming size bulbs 
3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 
15 BULBS $1.00 


(POSTPAID) 
This delightfully fragrant Lily is ene of the 


astray 














of ten friends with flower gardens and we wild 
include one extra bulb FREE. 
@ Write tor Illustrated Bulb Folder 


: GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R.F.D. 6 Box SI6F. Tacoma, Washington 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
CUT FLOWERS e BULBS 


Wholesale and Retail 


HARVESTING of bulbs in our very popular 
gladiolus fields begins in September. Quantities 
of stock in all the best and newer types as well 
as the older favorites will be sold from OUR 
NEW FALL LIST. 


Write for your Copy 
SEABROOK --<+<-+---- NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Feed the Birds 


Try Beginner’ Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard Bird Food 
$1 postpaid. Catalog Free 
Recommended by Audubon Sccieties 
WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Wash. St., Canton, Mass. 
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ARE NOT ACCIDENTAL, 


ORE IMPORTANT even than the 

seed you plant and the fertilizer 
you use is the soil which harbors that 
seed and nurtures the growing plant. 


Of course, you must use good seed if 
you want a fine lawn, but even the best 
of seed will not grow a fine lawn if the 
Unless 
you help the seed to germinate and give 
it a chance to develop vigorous, healthy 
roots, your lawn will soon become thin 
and spotty. 


soil is not properly prepared. 


Now is the best time to plant a new 
lawn, but before you seed, be sure to 
first dig in plenty of well-dampened 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss. This ideal 
soil conditioner, with its millions of tiny 
sponge-like cells, keeps the soil porous 
and well-aerated at all times, so that 
vigorous root systems are easily de- 
It also stores up large quanti- 
ties of water and plant food—a protec- 
tion against dry spells and next summer’s 
hot sun. 


veloped. 


If you take care of the soil now before 
you plant or renovate your old lawn, the 
soil will take good care of your lawn for 
years to come. Mail the coupon below 
for FREE folder, ““The Secret of Fine 
Lawns.” It contains interesting and valu- 
able information you should know about, 
No obligation. 


a MO 


VALUABLE 


GARDEN 
BULLETINS 





PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. FG-10 


Please send me Free copy of “The Secret of 
Fine Lawns.” 


ee ee 
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TULIP. PLANTING! 


1 Scientifically 

Simple - - soon 
Planned Arrangeme ra 
Your Tulip Beds 
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WYD-SYL 


Converts your NARROW window 
sills into 9 inch SHELVES! This 
winter give your plants a place in 
the sun! 

W. H. SCHURR 
36 Cummings S8t., Irvington, N. J. 














52 years’ experience behind 
our 1937 Berry-Book. It will 
help you. It describes Fair- 
fax, Dorsett, Catskill, etc. 
New and Better Varieties and 
\ tells How to Grow Them. 

Valuable both to the Experi- 

enced and Beginners. Your 
” Copy is FREE. Write today. 


THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 


331 W. Market St. Salisbury, Md 














PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your yards and gardens. Only best of old 
and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower vari- 
eties, and gives valuable planting and growing 
instructions. 

HARMEL PEONY COMPANY, Berlin, Md. 


Growers of Fine Peonies Since 1911 








BE WARM 


and Stylish thir Winter 
fu in a KNITTED 
=\PRINCESS SLIP 


ny mit 






a 


You need not dread cold winter days 
now. Our new line of Indera Figurfit (Cold- 
prof) Knit Princess Slips and Underskirts 
has been redesigned for greater confort and 




















more attractive style then ever before. 

Modern in every respect, these slips ve 
knit by @ special process, and lie smooth and 
close-fitting beneath any kind of frock, without 
bunching of crawling. They keep warmth in and cold 
out They are equipped with our exclusive Ste-Up 
shoulder straps —durable colors and easy to launder 
— no ironing necessary. 

Ask at your favorite store for Indera Figurfit by 
name it you want best quality and fair prices. Toke 
no substitute; look for the Indera trade-mark. 

Choice of cotton, woo! mixtures, rayon end wool, 
100% wool worsted, silk and worsted. Sizes for 
women, misses and children, 


Write for FREE descriptive style Catalog No. 116 
INDERA MILLS COMPANY 


WINSTON-SALEM, MW. C., U.S. a 


FIGURFIT 
COLOPAUF 
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A Little Brown Wren 


(Continued from page 533) 


nest, darting down and popping a green 
worm or tiny bug into her mouth as she 
sat resting on the wire. 

Then we began to hear small rustlings 
in the knot-hole nest; then faint cheeps, 
and mounting a step-ladder one day I 
peered down into the tiny aperture, and 
sure enough, there was a baby wren,— 
all wide yellow mouth it seemed. The 
little mother came frantically to her 
baby’s rescue, and sat on the lattice fence 
near by with a wiggling worm in her 
bill, and scolded until I took the ladder 
away. 

Mr. Wren disappeared after the little 
one was hatched; I never knew if he 
just deserted his family or if something 
happened to him, but on the mother’s 
shoulders fell the burden of earing for 
the baby, and it certainly kept her 
busy filling that hungry yellow mouth. 

In the first days of her motherhood, 
little Mrs. Wren tried to make us think 
her nest was in the grape vine against 
the woodshed; and if we surprised her 
as she was sitting on the line, she would 
immediately fly into the vine and remain 
there until we went away. However, 
she soon learned that we were friends, 
and would go about her family affairs, 
even when I was sweeping the walk just 
under the knot-hole, and her tiny body 
would almost brush my head as she flew 
into the nest. 

She had so many endearing ways;— 
one of the cutest things she did was to 
roost on top of the lattice, with her feet 
tucked under her and her plump little 
breast resting on the rail. She would 
sit this way moments at a time, and every 
little bit would lft up her head and 
sing her beautiful song—her praise for 
the sweet joy of living, for her baby, 
for the blue sky, and the soft showers. 

Then came a day when mother Wren 
decided it was time for the youngster to 
learn the ways of the world. She would 
sit on the wire and flap her wings rapidly 
and eall and eall, saying as plainly as 
she could, “see, this is the way to do— 
come try just onee.” Then she would 
take a short flight to the prune tree and 
come back and coax again. The nest 
was so deep in the hole that I wondered 
how the little bird would ever get out; 
but one morning my husband said, 
“Well, I guess there was a take off and 
we missed it;” and when I elimbed the 
step-ladder and looked, the nest was 
empty. 

Just a Little Brown Wren;—but she 
had been such an inspiration and joy to 
us all through the weeks of her home- 
making and baby-tending, that her de- 
parture gave us a sense of real loss. 


Myrtte Buassina, (Ore.) 








Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. Ex- 
clusive new process. Bigger, better, 
quicker crops. More money 
for you! Enormous new 
demand, We buy mush- 
rooms. Write for book 


a i - ; 
AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 
Dept. 700, Toronto, Ont. 
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Gladiolus Beauty Analyzed 

(Continued from page 510) 
the principle of proportion is violated. 
The ribbon effect is not interesting; 
neither is a clubby spike. The same thing 
is true where there are only three or four 
open blooms, or where the florets are too 
far apart, appearing to be arranged sin- 
gle-file up the spike. 

Balance:—The eye as it travels over 
a good glad spike is restful because there 
is equal attraction on each side of the 
stem axis, and the spike is said to have 
balance. This fact gives it dignity, which 
is one of the most delightful attributes 
of a Glad. Misplacement or removal of 
a floret, or even of a single petal, would 
destroy this sense of balance. Long 
graceful stems, both below and above the 
flower cluster, lessen any danger of 
severity. 

Emphasis:—The all-important purpose 
in any flower is to present its color to the 
yest advantage. In a Glad the climax of the 
whole spike ensemble is the color. There is 
a unity of purpose towards that one cen- 
tral idea. That is why a Glad is so im- 
pressive. The easy, restful, rhythmic flow 
of line up the spike; the pleasing, har- 
monious arrangement of petal and floret; 
the interesting, beautiful proportions; the 
airy, graceful, yet stately poise and dig- 
nity ;—all these splendid attributes lead 
up to the one central theme: To put the 
color across. The eye is thus guided 
inevitably, by all the laws of beauty, 
to the one single purpose for which the 
Glad has come into existence; and when 
all these principles of beauty are fully 
complied with, color beauty has reached 
its fullest expression. 

This principle of unity, or emphasis, is 
not fully complied with unless there is 
just the one color; or, more correctly, 
“hue.” It should give the impression of 
solidness. If there is a throat marking, 
it must be rather inconspicuous, not at- 
tracting attention. The same may be 
said of other markings, such as flecks 
and mid-ribs. This principle of unity of 
color conforms to the uses of the Glad. 
The florist who uses it must, as an artist, 
do his own arranging and choose his 
colors; and if there is more than the 
one color in a Glad, unless the second 
color is inconspicuous, the usefulness of 
that Glad is destroyed. Besides color, 
there are variations in form that disrupt 
the unity of a spike; such as too much 
ruffling, too prominent hooding of an 
upper petal, laciniations, and so forth. 

As judged by the extent of its eompli- 
ance with the five laws of beauty, it is 
evident that the Glad ean become the 
most nearly perfect of all flowers. The 
modern glad spike, that Nature has ar- 
ranged and man has merely to pluck, is 
in itself a completely beautiful entity,— 
an artistic triumph. . 





If you want BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 


THE OREGON GIANTS 


You will have immense blooms of 

wonderful coloring, heavy texture, 

and long stems. 

600 Seeds, mixed......$1.00 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds.. .35 

To be sure of true stock, send 

direct to the originator and grower 
(Cultural Directions Of this strain. 

eae magnons for MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS 
arketing ansy 

Plants on_ request.) Canby, Ore. 
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FOUR REGAL, 
Umbelletum 


Tiger, 
Lilies 25c. 


Tenuifolium, 
Brownii 


Philippinense or 
Lilies 25c. Nankeen 








E . ee e Lilies $1. Twelve different packets Lily seed 25c, Joe 
FA = Smith,» 1722 Madrona, Seattle, Wash. 
assifie vertising Section + .._t__.._-L___._ 3... 
F : Pansies 
nue KY GIANT ag ee ey . oon 
- : Ss : : lowers, 50 fine nts 00. mperia ybri¢ 
Rate 5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 121'4c per DAHLIA CLUMPS—Kay Francis, Satan, Margrace, Cali- Delphiniums, $1.00. » Satisfaction guaranteed. Postpaid, 


word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted, No 

order for less than $3.00 per month accepted, CASH 

WitTH ORDER. 
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Begonias 





BEGONIAS—Unusual Varieties our specialty. Booklet de- 
scribing over 200 varieties 35c. Green Tree Flower Gar- 
dens, 316 1 W. am hew St., -» Olney, Philadelphia, - Pa. 











Blueberries 





BLUEBERRIES: Improved varieties, make shapely shrubs 
for garden, lawn clumps, hedges. Berries large, delicious. 
Fall planting recommended. Booklet. Houston Orchards, 
Box K, E Hanover, | Mass, 








OUR 1936 CATALOGUE, covering MHyacinths, Crocus, 
Scilla’s, Lilies, etc., and hundreds of varieties of Tulips, 
including the newest, will be sent postpaid on _ applica- 
tion. All bulbs being sent direct to you, free New York 
and duty paid. J. HEEMSKERK, c/o P, van Deursen, 
Sassenheim, Holland, 





100 ASSORTED BULBS $1.00. BilooMing size. Prepaid. 
Following items, $1.00 each. 135 Anemones; 135 Ranun- 
culus; 12 large King Alfred Daffodils; 30 Spring Snow- 
flakes; 8 Varieties Amaryllids. Three items, $2.75; six 
items, $5.25. Economy Catalog, Fall Bulbs for House and 





Garden with culture, free. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F, 
La Verne, California. 
40 DAFFODILS, eight good varieties, $1.00; 50 Tulips, 


five varieties, $1.00; half of each, $1.00. Blooming size 
bulbs named and ‘labeled. Postpaid Kimball Gardens, 
3236 S E 82 Avenue, Portland, Oregon. 





PUGET SOUND grown Tulips 
Dutch. 50 large size bulbs, 
postpaid $1.25. Catalog free. 
Washington, 


and Daffodils beat the 
either kind, many varieties, 
Kaylor Nurseries, Blaine, 





FORTY LARGE DARWIN Tulips, $1.00 Forty Spanish 
Iris, $1.00. Forty colored Freesias, $1.00. All three 
items, $2.75. Postpaid. Catalog. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. 
F, La Verne, California. 








Cactus 





CACTUS—I0 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid, 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
liorn, Texas, 








Camellias 





CAMELLIA JAPONICAS are our specialty, We also 
grow Azaleas, Roses, Fruit Trees and many other plants, 
Write for catalog. Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga., 
Sox 910-F 

= — ——$———=—=—=—— 








Curios 





INDIAN RELICS, Beadwork, Coins, Curios, 
erals, 5 Arrowheads 25c, 
fine, $1.00. Catalogue 5c, 
kansas, 


Books, Min- 
different named Minerals, 
Indian Museum, Northbranch, 


Daffodils 


DAF FODILS—large bulbs, express prepaid, King Alfred 





er Golden Spur, $15.00 bushel. Victoria or Assorted, 
$12.00 bushel. Catalogue, VI CONENNA BULB 
FARM, Snohomish, Wash. 





EXCEPTIONAL “HANDMADE”? MIXTURE of 100 Daffo- 
dils—20 varieties—9 types—covering six weeks’ bloom— 
King Alfred, Olympia, Victoria, Princeps, Conspicuous, 
Dante, Bernardino, Sir Watkin, Albatross, Laurens Kos- 
ter, Ornatus, Recurvus, Buttercup, Campernelle, Silver 
Phoenix, Golden Phoenix, Elvira, White Lady, Emperor, 
Lord Kitchener, All Blooming Size. Some D. N. One pkg. 
(100) $3.00; 10 pkgs. (1000) $27.50, Also Early Trum- 
pet B. Conspicuous, Late Porticus and mixture 8 good 
varieties; $2 for 100—$15 for 1000. Howard Gardens, 
Republic, Mo. 


Dahlias 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Annual Fall sale of 
whole clumps as dug: Margrace, Clara Carder, Pride of 
America, Mid West Champion, Pride of Austinburg, 
Wenoka, and 70 other up to date varieties. Write to- 
day for money saving bargain list, M. Markland, 1259 
N. Mount S8t., Indianapolis, Ind, 








DAHLIA CLUMPS $2.85 Newest American and Foreign 
varieties, no small rooted cutting clumps, Money back 
if not pleased. Send for list, Walter H, Ostrander, 
28 Oak St., Kingston, N. Y. 





DAHLIA BARGAINS, better varieties, 
strong stock, Digging time prices, fall delivery, Free 
list. HILKRE ST GARDENS, Takoma Park, ¥ 


DAHLIA CLUMPS—fall delivery exhibition stock. 
for list. Scidmore Dahlia Gardens, 


Whole clumps, 





ont 
Bailston Spa, N. 





DAHLIA CLUMPS at digging time. 
Boutillier, Golden Stardard, $2.50 
Shalimar, Kay Francis, $1.50 each. 
for list. John W. Hanna, 

Park, N. J. 


Velvet Wonde:, La 

each. Nocturno, 
Many others. Write 
34 Edsall Ave., Palisades 
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fornia Idol, Miss Glory, Rudolph’s Giant, Milton Cross, 
Amelia Earhart and others. List free. Rosemary Dahlia 
Gardens, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 


OUTSTANDING VARIETIES. 
as dug. State inspected, prices reasonable. 
Dahlia Gardens, 1654 Mars, Lakewood, Ohio. 


= — — ———————= 


Delphiniums 





Fall Sale. Whole clumps 


Lakewood 








1936 SELECTED SEED from massive flowering strains. 
Large package $1.00, half package 50c. Also Imported 
English Hybrid Seeds 75c per package. John J. Johnson, 
1966 Linden Avenue, Racine, Wis. 





DELPHINIUMS, tall hybrids, excellent strain, 12 for 


$1.00; small size, 12 for 50c, postpaid, Ask for catalogue 
of bulbs. Walter R. Taylor, Olympia, Wash., Rt. 4. 
cS ——<— = ——— 





Gladiolus 


OCTOBER SPECIAL—Our regular $6.50 Exhibition Col- 
lection, 100 large bulbs, Picardy, Bagdad, Wasaga and 
12 other prize-winning Glads prepaid, labeled, for only 
$3.65—50 for $2.10; unlabeled—100 for $2.95—50 for $1.75. 
Same collection medium bulbs, 100 for $2.40—50 for 
$1.45. Unlabeled,” 100 for $1.95—50 for $1.10 if ordered 
by Nov. 20. Order direct from ad and receive prize 
package free. The Flower Gardens, Offices, 914 Main, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 














Hemerocallis 
HEMEROCALLIS, §8 fine varieties covering Season’s 
bloom $1.50. Three each $3.50. Labeled, Postpaid. 


Howard Gardens, 


Republic, Mo, 














Iris 
IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, pre- 
paid for $1.00. List ready. John N, Bommersbach, 


Decatur, Ill, 





IRIS catalog Free. 1000 varieties with Official Ratings, 
height, season of bloom, color descriptions and no bally- 
hoo. 12 Prize Winners, labeled, sent postpaid for $1.00. 
LeGron, 125 Amherst, Toledo, Ohio, 





FALL BLOOMING IRISES—Free Booklet, 
varieties of this new, odd type, 
Gardens, Beaverton, Ore. 


( describing all 
Write te National Iris 





IRISES that speak for themselves—Buto, Frieda Mohr, 
Indian Chief, Midgard, Pluie d@’Or and Valencia, $1.85 
value, postpaid only $1.00. Peonies, Oriental Poppies, 
Hybrid Daylilies, Catalogue, Arvista Gardens, Box ll, 
Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich. 





FALL BLOOMING IRISES—Free Booklet, 
varieties of this new, odd type. 
Gardens, Beaver ton, Ore. 


describing all 
Write to National Iris 








SIX LARGE REGAL LILY_bulbs $1.00; 13 for $2.00; 





100 for $14.00; prepaid Limberg Nursery, Plymouth, 
Wisconsin, 

BEGINNERS’ COLLECTION—2 bulbs each _ concolor, 
formosanum, Henryi, pardalinum, tenuifolium, tiger, regale 


and umbellatum—16 blooming size lilies postpaid $2.00, 
Price list. C. L. Shride, Vashon, Wash. 


EXHIBITION GRADE HENYRI or regale bulbs over 12 
inches in circumference $6.00 dozen prepaid, Price list 
of 50 kinds. C. L. Shride, Vashon, Wash. 


LILIES—Amabile, 








Davuricum, Callosum, Pardalinum, 
Tiger, Umbellatum, Regale, Henryi, 20 cents each, $2.00 
dozen, Croceum, Elegans (Orange Queen), Roezlii, Will- 
mottiae, Sargentiae, 35c each; $3.00 dozen. ‘Tigridias, 
Red or Orange, Hyacinthus Candicans, $1.00 dozen. 
Dwarf Purple Iris, Hemerocallis four kinds, $2.00 dozen. 
Catalogue. Sheffield Bulb Farm, Burton, Wash. 





UNBEATABLE COLLECTION FOR $1.00—or 20c each. 
Coral, Hansonii, Regale, Speciosum Album, Price’s Philip- 
pine, Gold Banded, Wilson’s Formosanum, Sargentiae, 
For others write. Free gift with order, No stamps. Mrs. 
———. Lily Specialist, 447 N. Liberty Avenue, Delaware, 

110. 





25 HARDY LILIES, 
month, Includes new high 
yellow; CON-COLOR, red; CERNUUM, pink; CORAL, 
red; REGAL and PHILIPPINENSE, white. Fall or 
Spring shipment—as you prefer, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
CLARK GARDNER, R 1 Box 8, OSAGE, IOWA, 


postpaid $1.00 if ordered this 


priced GOLDEN GLEAM, 


Wayside Nurseries, Knightstown, Ind. 


— = —————————— 





Peonies 





TREE PEONIES—50 finest named Japanese and European 


varieties, blooming size shrubs. Herbaceous Peonies, 150 
best varieties, Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring. 
Pa. 





Prize Seals 








PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. 
and prices to The Horner Press, 
Philade a Pa. 


Write for samples 
3339 Lancaster Avenue, 





———— 





‘Rock Garden Plants 


ROCK PLANTS—6 for $1.00, postpaid, Hardy Adiron- 
dack Mt, grown. All different. Some uncommon, Wm. 
Munson, 3 Box 3 ed , Saranac lake _N. » A 


‘Seed Offers 


SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh. 
Matures latent buds. Package 25c, 
Box 294, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROSE, LAVENDER BAGS; In gift boxes. Liquid and 
solid perfumes, sachet, perfume puffs, other items, free 
list. _ John aan, Box 574, Terre Haute, | Ind. 

~————— ---— | 











Increases perfume. 
SIG-ITE, P. O. 











30 DARWIN TULIPS, large bulbs, six best colors, $1.00; 
12 assorted Hyacinths, $1.00; 30 German Iris, six best 
sorts, $1.00; 6 Cherry d Peonies, $1.00; 50 Asparagus, 
50c; 12 Rhubarb, 50c; 12 Welch’s Concord Grapevines, 
two years, 75c. Postpaid. Plant now, List Free. Welch 
Nursery, Shenandoah, Iowa 


ORIENTAL POPPY 


Planted now will bloom next year, Fine 2 year 
field grown plants grown from divisions and 
very superior to seedlings, Guaranteed true to 
name and color, Planting instructions included. 
Lulu A, Neeley—Large ox-blood red.... $.50 each 
Perry’s White—Glistening white........ .50 each 





Olympia—Early DOUBLE salmon....... .35 each 
Mrs. Perry—Beautiful large pink....... 35 each 
Joyce—American Beauty red...... sence each 
Orange King—Very large orange. 225 each 
All labeled. Postpaid. One of each, ‘si. 75. Order now 
HARMON NURSERY, Box 27 Prospect, Ohio 





LILIES 
L. WASHINGTONIANUM 


$2.50 per dozen, postpaid 
(Price list of 80 varieties on request) 


THE LILY GARDENS 
WASHINGTON 


BARGAIN PLANT SALE 


Recommended varieties for Fall transplanting. A 
full page of tested novelties—and a F RE E offer 
of $2.50 worth of new plants, 


Write at once 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio. 


BELLEVUE 











On our mailing list will bring ju 
gladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
Send postal now. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty St. 


Your Name 


Salem, Oregon 











FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 





IF YOU ARE NOT A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 1! enclose $2 for one year. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your megazine promptly. 
Two years for $3.00. 
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AN ORNAMENTAL STRAWBERRY 


ERHAPS it is because I have long 
Pre: interested in the strawberry 

genus that the inclusion of Fragaria 

Daltoniana in the current cata- 
logue of Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, 
Greens Farms, Connecticut, unduly ex- 
cited me. I am sure, though, that most 
rock gardeners will share my enthusiasm 
for this nice ornament; not alone because 
of its large white flowers, but more so 
beeause of the brilliant foliage colors of 
Autumn. 


PARSONSIA LANCEOLATA 


It is also pleasing to note that Rex. D. 
Pearce, Merchantville, New Jersey, is list- 
ing seeds of the interesting plant which 
heads this paragraph. I had seeds of it 
as Cuphea lanceolata, from Europe a 
few years ago, and found it useful as a 
bedding plant in sunny borders, where it 
blossomed throughout the Summer; event- 
ually reaching a height of more than three 
feet before being cut down by frost. I 
have also had good results using it as a 
pot plant. As these lines are being writ- 
ten, two plants in 5-inch pots are carry- 
ing a number of their curiously-shaped 
flowers of rich red. Seeds were started 
last April; the plants commenced to flower 
in a little over two months and are now 
about a foot high, having been stopped 
twice to make them bushy. If you do not 
want this as a pot plant, you should in- 
clude it in your spring order for use as 
a bedding annual. Incidentally, it is 
quite hardy, a few seedlings which were 
overlooked on a frosty night last May 
standing temperatures that killed Zinnias. 


CAMASSIA 


It will not be too late when you read 
these notes to plant camassia bulbs for 
blooming next Spring. Do not be dis- 
mayed if you read that they need a moist 
spot; for experience has shown that they 
give satisfactory results in ordinary gar- 
den soil, lasting for years and increasing 
in beauty from Spring to Spring. All 
that I have grown, including the Cali- 
fornia species, are hardy in temperatures 
as low as thirty-five degrees below zero. 
A eomprehensive selection will be found 
in the following bulb eatalogues: W. 
Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Con- 
ley’s Blossom Farm, 1759-A Franklin 
Blvd., Eugene, Oregon; Wayside Gar- 
dens, Mentor, Ohio; Burnett Bros., 92 
Chambers St., New York City; Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, Chicago; Schling’s Seeds, 
Madison Ave., near 59th St., New York 
City; John Scheepers, Ine., 530 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; Peter Henderson 
& Co., 35 Cortlandt St., New York City; 
Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Stumpp & Walter Co., 132 Church St., 
New York City. 


HARDY ANEMONES FROM SEED 


If you want to grow the lovely 
Anemones you have wanted for years, 
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By ©. W. WOOD, (Mich.), 


the seeds should be planted in an out- 
door frame this Fall, because they are 
notoriously slow to germinate and need 
the benefit of freezing to induce them to 
come up. Many lovely kinds will be 
found in the seed lists of the firms men- 
tioned under Camassia, and in addition 
you should consult the following: Ralph 
E. Huntington Nursery, Painesville, 
Ohio; Thompson & Morgan, Ipswich, 
England; Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville, 
N. J.; and Sutton & Sons, Reading, 
England. 


A ROCK GARDEN SEA-HOLLY 


Most Sea-hollies are too large for the 
rock garden, but in Eryngium bourgatii, 
which will be found in the splendid list 
of Wm. Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Ore- 
gon, we have a plant not too large for 
that purpose and an ornament of no mean 
merit. As I have grown it, the plant gets 
twelve to fifteen inches high; the spiny 
stems and thistle-like heads being usually 
of a bright-blue shade, showing that 
much-desired color from June until 
August. Many of the Eryngiums (there 
being more than two hundred distinct 
species) are not hardy in my climate, but 
the one under consideration, together with 
E. alpinum, E. planum, E. amethystinum, 
and a few others, has been entirely so. 
They need good drainage to go through 
the Winter and are best in a rich soil in 
full sun. 


STERILOAM 


I have been very favorably impressed 
by the behavior of seedlings and pot 
plants during the past year when grown 
in the new growing mixture, Steriloam, 
which W. C. Duckham Co., 69 Noe Ave., 
Madison, N. J., is putting out. Not the 
least of its value to the busy gardener is 
the absence of weeds, though the fact that 
damping-off is practically eliminated is 
not to be overlooked. 


AUTUMN OLEASTER 


The genus Eleagnus is an interesting one 
and includes plants of economic value; as 
witness the shrub called Gumi, as well as 
a number of ornamental importance. Of 
the latter, the plant known as Autumn 
Oleaster, which is Eleagnus umbellata of 
botanists, is of special value, particularly 
in its fruiting stage. It is a deciduous 
shrub (the evergreen species are not 
hardy in the North) getting from eight 
to twelve feet in height, with rather small, 
yellowish-white, fragrant flowers in May 
and June; which are followed by showy, 
light-searlet fruits ripening in October 
and remaining a long time on the plant 
if birds permit. It will be found in the 
intriguing list of A. M. Leonard & Son, 
Piqua, Ohio. 


SWEET BASIL 


Most old-time gardeners know and use 
Sweet Basil, Ocimum basilicum, both as 
an outdoor annual and as a winter pot 





‘best of the rose species. 





- Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


plant. Gardeners of the present genera- 
tion, who have overlooked so many of 
the practices of preceding generations, 
have a pleasant surprise in store if they 
will grow a few plants of this species in 
pots in their winter window gardens. It 
comes readily from seeds, and may be 
potted off in good soil and grown along 
in a sunny window, the clove-flavored 
foliage being used as a flavor in soups 
and in other cooking. Look in the eata- 
logue of Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Green- 
wood, South Carolina, for this and other 
interesting herbs. 


ROSA XANTHINA 


In the entrancing list of rose species in 
the current fist of Bobbink & Atkins, 
Rutherford, N. J., you will note Rosa 
xanthina and may pass it by because of 
the name or some other fancied reason. 
If you do you will be missing one of the 
Plant one this 
Fall in the shrub border and be delighted 
with its display of bright-gold, double 
flowers next year. 


MOCKORANGE AMALTHEE 


Lemoine, the French plant breeder, 
gave the world a number of good hybrid 
Mockoranges, some of which are known 
to most gardeners; but the _ varicty 
Amalthee, which Gardenside Nurseries, 
Shelburne, Vermont, are listing this year, 
seems to have escaped the notice of 
gardeners in this country. Because of 
its height of four feet, and the pleasing 
fragrance of its small, whitish flowers, 
this is a shrub of many uses. 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


Snow-on-the-Mountain (Euphorbia) has 
a milky juice which is so hot that it is said 
to be used to brand cattle. Some folks 
find it irritating to the skin when handling 
the plant. 


Mock Orange or Syringa is known 
botanically as Philadelphus, named for 
the ancient king, Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who reigned from 285 to 247 B.C, 


Eggs of Grasshopper, Katydid, and 
Cricket: The Grasshopper usually lays 25 
to 35 eggs in the ground, in a little egg 
pod which is shaped something like a 
bent flask. The Katydid lays eggs in over- 
lapping rows on twigs, ete. If on a twig, 
its surface is roughened by the insect’s 
jaws, before the eggs are laid upon it. 
The Cricket lays its eggs in the ground 
in the Fall, and they are not hatched until 
the next Summer. 


Cow’s Milk contains all the nutrients, 
except cellulose. “Use more milk” is a 
good slogan, for milk contains three im- 
portant minerals,—iron, calcium, and 
phosphorus. Milk is rich in vitamins A 
and G, with a liberal amount of vitamin 
B, and smaller but notable amounts of 
vitamins C, D, and E according to a 
Professor of Chemistry. 
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Large vigorous roots, grown in 
ideal soil and climate—75-acre 
“peony paradise”’—more than 
200 gorgeous varieties—white, pink, red, yellow—early, 
midseason, and late varieties—sensational size, beauty and 
abundance of bloom. At the last Chicago World’s Fair 
(and ever since) Brand’s Peonies have prevailed as out- 
standing winners at all the national peony shows. 


BRAND’S Own Root FRENCH LILACS 


World’s largest collection—over 100,000, all true to name 
—latest new approved creations; all the old immortal 
favorites. Large, heavy, graceful panicles—singles, doubles 
—white, red, lavender, blue, pink, purple. Strong” sturdy 
bushes, grown on their own roots, for severe northern 


climate. 
The New Olympia 
Super-Hardy 


ORIENTAL POPPY 


Immensely large, double, ruffled, rare . . . the new 
Olympia came through years of drouth with Oriental 
“flying colors.” Survives the coldest northern winters— 
thrives in any growing climate. Other Oriental Poppies, 
Iris, Phlox, Delphinium. 


Write for new colorful catalog . . free! 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ine. 
134 E. Division St. Faribault, Minn. 




















A Practical Handbook for the 


Amateur Gardener in any Climate 


FLOWERS 


To Grow and Gather 


by Marion W. Flexner and 
Isabel McLennan McMeekin 





“Unusual and extremely practical . . . this 
volume is planned for the beginner who 
wants to find out without waste of time 
the particulars about specific garden plants— 
height, color, blooming season, soil require- 
ment and correct location, how to propagate 
and plant, how to arrange when cut, control 


of plant enemies, etc.”—Flower Grower. 


Introduction by Robert S. Lemmon. $2.50 


COW ARD-McCANN 
2 W. 45th St., New York 
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Tulips « Daffodils 


New — 


Ayacinths ¢ Crocus 
Rare Bulbs 


HE most complete collection of the new, 
unusual and rare bulbs offered in America 
is available now at Wayside. 

To buy your Fall planting bulbs for Spring 
blooming, without first writing for our cata- 
logue, means you will be missing these many 
new things, most of which are procurable no- 
where else. The bulbs are here and we can 
ship promptly. 

Quality as usual is strictly top-notch. We 
sell none other. All prices are decidedly 
reasonable. 


Wayside Gardens 


70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 
Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 
Distributors of Sutton’s Seeds. Send for Seed Catalog. 

















PLANT NOW 


GIANT MAY FLOWERING TULIPS 
Special Collection Offer 


100 Bulbs °5°?° 


(REGULAR CATALOG VALUE 86.55) 





10 bulbs each in 10 distinct varieties of Darwin, 
Cottage and Breeder Tulips—at this special price. 
A fterglow— Rosy Orange 
Bronze Queen — Golden Bronze 
Clara Butt—Salmon Pink 
Farncombe Sanders— Vivid Scarlet 
Inglescombe Yellow—Pure Yellow 


Princess Elizabeth— Deep Pink 
Louis XIV-——Dark Purple 

Pride of Haarlem— Brilliant Rose 
Reverend Ewbank— Lavender Violet 
Snowstorm— Pure White 


New Bulb Catalog— Free on request 
s 


Call at any of our stores ...or mail your 
order...C.O.D., check, money order to 


Stim lla 


132-138 Church St. (Cor. Warren St.) New York City 


Branch Stores: Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Hempstead, L. L. 


Stamford, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 
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A PRACTICAL XMAS GIFT 


FOR RELATIVES, FRIENDS OR NEIGHBORS 


A Subscription to 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
For 1937 


Twelve issues of this helpful garden magazine, abounding in 
practical information, makes a delightful monthly remembrance 


XMAS GIFT CERTIFICATE 












A cuRVIMAY 


om ee and twelve monthz of helpful 
garden suggestions through a 


phon to FLOWER GROWER. 
fron Wi 9 lobe Wadtworth- 











This attractive Gift Certificate will be sent to each 

person to whom you wish to give THe FLower 

GrowER. Just send names and addresses with your 
remittance. 


' Note the new SPECIAL XMAS RATES on the GIFT ORDER FORM enclosed with 
this issue—one subscription $2, two for $3, and three for $4. Your own renewal or 
subscription can be included at these club rates. 


MAIL TO SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


129 NORTH BROADWAY e ALBANY, N. Y. 
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